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CHAPTER 1. 



In every heart 
Axe sown the sparks of fiery war ; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 



The following morning the party returned to town. 
Many affectionate congratulations were offered on 
their singular escape, and various were the comments 
made on the conduct of the pirate ; hut all agreed 
that it. was in keeping with many of his actions: at 
times yielding to the wildest excesses of his lawless 
hand, and again, the generous protector of those who 
unhappily fell in their power. 

Pursuit was eagerly pressed on the authorities, and 
a hand of gallant volunteeirs, from the elite of the city, 
proffered their services. 

" You can go, gentlemen," said the mayor, " hut 
this pirate will find no difficulty in outsailing you, 
with so many hours' start." 

A dark, foreign-looking man, wearing an enormous 
pair of whiskers, stepped from the crowd, and bowing 
low to the mayor, said — 

'' You are quite right, sare. Le Glerc is in league 
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with the powers of darkness. I was once one prisoner 
with him ; he treated me like one prince, and tried 
to get me to join his band ; but it would not do. 
While I was with him he was several times pursued, 
but in my opinion he never can be taken. He is the 
best seaman I ever have seen, and he has only to call 
for a wind, to have it sent. Pursue him now if you 
choose, but rely on my word you will never catch 
him napping. His schooner will to-day bear the 
black flag, and wear a mask of black paint, and 
to-morrow she will be as bright as the rainbow, 
sailing merrily along beneath the stars and stripes. 
You'll never overhaul him, gents, whatever you may 
think on the subject." 

The crowd eyed the speaker suspiciously. 

^' How do we know that you are not one one of his 
men, now 1" said one. 

^'Parbleu ! monsieur, do you think I would risk my 
neck in the city, after such an exploit as this last % 
Not quite so ambitious of forming an acquaintance 
with Jack Ketch, I can tell you," making, as he spoke, 
a pantomimic representation of hanging, which drew 
a laugh from some of the bystanders. 

"It's against my interests, gentlemen," he con- 
tinued, " to dissuade you from this enterprise, for I 
have the neatest little craft, and the swiftest sailer on 
these waters — ^which I will hire for a suitable com- 
pensation. If there is such a thing in nature at 
overhauling La Vengeance, the Swallov^ will perform 
the feat." 

After some farther conversation, a party accompa- 
nied the skipper to the levy, to examine into the 
capabilities of his boasted craft. 
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The port of New Orleans, was even at that day a 
mart for the trade of every part of the civilized globe 5 
and a goodly number of ships lay beside the levy, 
intermingled with a few small, clumsily-built steam- 
boats : for the application of that agent, which was 
destined to work wonders almost equal to those 
accomplished by the fabled genii of the East, was 
yet in its earlier stages. 

Captain Lenoir led the way to a small schooner 
whose slender masts and graceful outline promised 
well for speed. She appeared to be kept in the nicest 
order, and her decks were as delicately neat as the 
floor of a lady's parlor. From the peak drooped in 
gradual folds an azure flag, on which was emStoi- 
dered a swallow on the wing, :^. 

The cabin was beautifully finished. It was panel- 
ed with rose-wood, carved in an arabesque pattern, 
and ornamented with mirrors and engravings. Cut 
glass lamps hung from the ceiling, and the floor was 
covered with a carpet whose gorgeous dyes shamed 
the brightest flowers of the parterre. 

•*' Truly, my good Captain, you must be a perfect 
Sybarite," remarked Seymour, laughing. " Such a 
complete little palace for enjoyment on the high 
seas, I could scarcely have imagined." 

" Ah ! monsieur, it is said that our nation know 
nothing of comfort ; but I flatter myself they under- 
stand the art of making a fine appearance. I always 
had a taste for splendor, and a few years trading with 
the English taught me in what consisted comfort. 
See the efi'ect ! But you have not seen all." 

He touched a spring in the paneling, and a door 
Vol. n.— !• 
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flew open, revealing a closet containing a complete 
service of silver for the table, with drinking cups 
of the same metal ; the shelves were so contrived as 
to keep each glittering piece in its own place. 

'< Much the cheapest fit-out in the long run, for a 
sea-boat, gents. No breakage there," remarked Cap- 
tain Lenoir, complacently. ''Below there is the 
locker containing the wherewithal to fill our horns." 

"Truly, captain, we were fortunate in meeting 
with you," remarked one of the young men. " In 
such a boat as this, our cruise in pursuit of the pirate 
will be but a pleasure trip, with a spice of danger, to 
render it a little more exciting." 

The captain smiled. 

" Our happiness is mutual, gentlemen. My price 
for the use of my vessel must be in proportion to her 
outfit, and the great risk she runs of being captured 
by the pirate^ or injured in the fight which may take 
place." 

" Name your terms — we agree to them at once," 
exclaimed several voices. 

A sum was named so exorbitant that it startled 
even the most reckless of expense among them. 

" Pooh ! that is more than your vessel is worth 
with every thing in it," said Sinclair. 

^' But monsieur, you must take into consideration, 
the loss to me and my crew, if we are disabled or 
captured. * Time is money' you know is the yankee 
proverb, and it will be some months before we can 
be afloat again in as beautiful a craft. Besides, first 
consider my attachment to my vessel, gents — 1 love 
this little boat as my life, and risk her safety with 
very much sorrow." 
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With some laughter, the claims of the skipper were 
allowed — ^the vessel was chartered for the proposed 
enterprise, and Captain Lenoir faithfully promised to.he 
in readiness on the following morning at an early hour. 

As the party left the vessel the captain eyed them 
until they turned into a cross street leading into the 
heart of the city, with a pleasant smile on his dark 
features. As the last one disappeared, he hroke into 
a hoarse chuckling laugh — 

" By Mary mother ! this is the best joke of all yet ; 
but sacre ! unless the skipper is in one of his pleasant 
moods, it will be no joke to any of us. There's fight 
in those fellows — ^they 11 send many a pretty man to 
Davy Jones' locker, before they are silenced them- 
selves." 

A hand was laid on his arm, and turning quickly 
he doffed his hat to a muffled figure which stood beside 
him, with a dark cap so slouched over his face, as to 
conceal the upper portion of it from view. The stranger 
motioned Lenoir to follow, and quickly descended to 
the cabin. 

" You have agreed to the proposed charter 1" he 
inquired, when they found themselves alone. 

" Yes, my Captain." 

" When do you leave V 

" At dawn to-morrow." 

" 'Tis well — see that our boys are stowed away in 
the hold. Have every thing as well arranged as pos- 
sible for their comfort, during a few hours confine- 
ment in so close a place — and — ^let me see — how 
many of these bold cavaliers are going on this expedi- 
tion 1" 

** Twenty, my captain, besides my own crew.*' 
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The captain smiled faintly at the emphasis laid on 
the last words. After a few moments thought he said — 

" That should satisfy them for every inconvenience, 
You have besides secured the charter money be- 
forehand V 

" I have an order for it on the bank," replied Le- 
noir, producing a check. 

After glancing at the amount, the captain said — 

** You have done well, Frangois — get this cashed 
at the earliest moment — employ our agent to turn it 
into gold, and bring it on board after night, to evade 
suspicion. I think we will then teach these bold 
youths a lesson they will remember so long as life 
lasts." Frangois bowed, and left the cabin. The 
captain laid aside his disguise, and moodily paced the 
floor, at length he threw himself on a sofa muttering — 

" 'Tis a bold stroke, but a necessary one — the men 
are dissatisfied — this will restore good humour — it will 
be good booty to them ; but I would to God I had not 
attempted it — useless — ^useless regrets — I will not 
indulge them — success has ever attended my steps, 
and it will not desert me now." 

He arose and opening the closet, poured out a gob- 
let of wine and drank it off: on the opposite side of 
the cabin was a similar recess, from which he took a 
book and again stretched himself on the sofa. In a 
few moments the volume dropped from his hand, and 
he slept as one who had been long deprived of rest. 

Frangois looked into the cabin more than once, but 
softly closed the door as he saw that the captain still 
slumbered. Night had fallen, before he aroused him- 
self, and after giving some brief orders, prepared to go 
out into the city.^ 
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CHAPTER II. 



And scenes, long past, of joy and pahi| 

Come wildering o'er his burning brain. Scott. 



The qtiiet stars were glittering in the evening sky, 
as a sombre figure, wrapped in the heavy folds of a 
doak, strode through the streets of the city. Lights 
streamed from the windows of the shops, and groupes 
of men were frequently clustered together on the pave- 
ment, and as the solitary wayfarer caught snatches of 
their conversation, he smiled faintly at the uniformity 
of the subject. The expedition of the morrow seemed 
to be the topic of absorbing interest, and many were 
the prophecies of doom to the pirates, which reached 
his ear. 

Turning down a wide area, he crossed to a large 
buili^g, bedde the door of which burned two lamps, 
a transparency over a window, with the words " letter 
box," printed in large characters, showed it to be the 
post office. Dropping a package in the aperture, he 
turned away, and again went rapidly forward. 

A few more turnings brought him in front of a 
massive building, which stood out in the clear air in 
strong relief: the walls, originally whiter, had suffered 
from the dampness of the atmosphere, and over the 
mildewed surface a southern moon threw a softened 
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light, giving the appearance of a fine mezzotinto to the 
antique building. It was the Cathedral, erected by the 
Spaniards, while New-Orleans remained in their pos- 
session. 

A side door, opening from a narrow street, stood 
ajar, and slowly unclosing it, the wanderer entered. 
A rush of wild emotion crossed his breast, and he 
leaned against the doorway, overcome by the recol- 
lections connected with that spot. There was the 
altar beside which he had knelt with his mother in 
early boyhood — alas! how ineffectual had been the 
prayers offered by the maternal heart for his future 
welfare ! A little further on he had stood with his 
clandestinely wedded bride — ^the early lost — the bit- 
terly lamented ; and in that dim aisle — beneath yon 
marble slab, with its long inscriptions, recording the 
virtues of the deceased — rested the ashes of him who 
had bowed the bruised spirit, and crushed the wound- 
ed heart of his victim to the very earth. A figure of 
the Virgin stood in a small recess on the right hand, 
to which he reverently bent the knee, and then passed 
on, casting a furtive glance toward the altar, at which 
a priest was murmuring prayers in a monotonous 
tone. Several confessionals were placed at intervals 
against the walls : the stranger seated himself in such 
a position as to command a view of those who issued 
from behind the silken screen which concealed the 
penitent from the stragglers in the i)ody of the 
church. 

A few moments had passed, when the curtain close 
beside him was put aside, and a middle-aged woman, 
of dignified mien, came forth. She glanced around the 
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church as if evidently looking for some one: he 
raised his bowed head, her eye fell on his features, 
and a slight start betrayed her recognition of them ; 
a motion of his hand seemed to caution her, and a 
small piece of twisted paper fell at her feet. Drop- 
ping her handkerchief, sh^ secured it, and with a 
steady step proceeded toward the door. Lingering an 
instant in apparent devotion before a head of Christ 
crowned with thorns, which stood on the left side of 
the entrance, she seized the opportunity to read the 
words on the paper so mysteriously wafted to her. 
They were— 

" One who has known you well in former days — 
who has some claims on your kindly remembrance — 
asks the favor of an interview to-night." 

A slight motion of the hand invited the stranger to 
follow her, and she had scarcely stepped beyond the 
door, when he stood beside her. 

"The carriage is in the main street," she hurriedly 
whispered. "Enter it with me, and you can say 
what you wish before I reach home." 

" So let it be," said her companion, bowing cour- 
teously; and, with the grace of an accomplished 
cavalier, he handed the lady into the carriage, and 
stepped in after her. A silence of some moments en- 
sued, when she spoke in an embarassed tone — 

"I scarcely know what impulse guided me itt^'-y" 
granting this interview. I even now have some 
doubts of your identity with the person for whom I 
took you. Years have intervened since my last meet- 
ing with that person, and — and — " 

"And that meeting," interrupted the gentleman, 
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in a low tone, " was not one to be readily forgotten 
by either of ua. / am not so much changed in person 
as to be forgotten by one who — but pardon me, ma-* 
dam: I forget myself." 

** Speak it aU," she replied, with emotion j "I know 
you now. Say, by one vfbo would have soothed you 
into forgetiulness of your past sorrows, if you had 
permitted her. There is no bitterness in my heart on 
that score, and little of woman's wounded pride has 
suryived the lapse of so many years. Your destiny 
would have been a happier one, had you listened to 
the voice of affection and of reason. But of this I 
have no right to speak — ^you have voluntarily severed 
yourself from all who would have loved you, and have 
chosen the path of the misanthrope." 

" Why taunt me with this 1 when you know that I 
was driven from the homes of the &appy by the bit-* 
terest curse that ever fell on a human heart. Even 
now it brings the drops of agony to my brow, to recall 
that awful denunciation and its partial fulfilment — 
the constunmation is yet to come.". 

The last words were uttered in a thrilling whisper, 
as if the speaker feared his own accents might pos- 
sess the power of prophecy. 

" How ! in your own destruction 1" inquired the lady, 

" Ah ! would — ^would it were so !" said he, passion- 
ately. ^' My heart will not be at rest from the fatal 
stroke — mine must again endure the agony of seeing 
one dearer — ^far than life, torn from me." 

" You have then found one to console you," said 
his companion, in a slight tone of pique. *^ You have 
not remained true after all, to the memory of " 
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" Forbear" — uttered he, sternly. " Speak not such 
sacrilege as faithlessness to the memory of my lost 
angel. You above all others, should know me better. 
I would ask you, Susan, in all these months spent 
\mder the same roof, have you had no suspicion that 
one of your young charges has claims on your kind* 
ness, on the score of her father]" 

The lady started. 

^^ I have had such suspicions, it is true, but cast 
them aside after a short time : for I could see no 
reason why you should not at once reveal the true 
position of your daughter, and thus remove the 
objections of Mr. Sinclair to her union with his 
nephew." ,'4, 

"And is it sol" he eagerly inquired. "I have 
been absent long, and knew nothing of this. Her 
union with Harry Sinclair has been the dearest hope 
of my heart, but L feared to indulge it — I feared that 
he might love the friend. If it is as you say, I shall 
begin to think that the evil fate which has followed 
me, may be averted from my child." 

" Harry loved Celeste from his first acquaintance 
with her, and a conditional engagement has existed 
for some time. The old gentleman has some notions 
on the score of respectability, but those scruples you 
can remove in the most satisfactory manner. Besides 
yoQ have one argument in your possession which is 
unanswerable. Your claims on the property he now 
holds are unquestionable — ^" 

" How so 1 " was the eager inquiry. 

" I overheard him tell his nephew that he had dis- 
covered proof that it was out of the power of Don 
Vol. IL— 2 
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Pedro to disinherit you ; and also a curious piece of 
family history, in which he averred you to be deeply 
interested. I truly hope that this news may induce 
you to resume your true station in society, and blessed 
with such a daughter as Celeste, endeavor to render 
her happy." 

He groaned deeply — 

" I — I make the happiness of any mortal being % 
No— no — if I would not see her share the burthen of 
the curse which has clung to me, I must sever myself 
forever from her. Ah, Susan ! if the record of years 
could be blotted out — if I could break the bonds that 
chain me to misery — I might tempt fate to do its 
worst, and claim the love of my child. But 'tis idle 
to speak thus — circumstances are too powerful to be 
controlled — ^I am what the deepest and bitterest 
wrongs have made me : and, wo is ipe, I dare not 
look back, lest I share a worse fate than she of old, 
whose woman's curiosity tempted to turn her head> 
that she might behold the punishment of the guilty." 

" Your words suggest strange thoughts to my mind, 
Victor," said Mrs. Ernest, in a troubled voice. " You 
have not belied the bright promise of your youth — 
you have not forgotten the pride of name cherished 
by your father — I trust it is not so." 

" Pride of name ! " he scoflfingly repeated. " Have 
I .not disdained to bear it 1 I have only retained the 
name a mother's love bestowed upon me. Nature 
gave him to me for a parent, but her voice never 
bade him act toward me as such. I have been an out- 
cast from my boyhood ; his unnatural hatred made an 
atmosphere of tyranny around me, and at last, goaded 
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to madness by his treatment, I spurned all control, 
and defied him. You know the consequences — ^I bore 
his malediction — but even after it had fallen, I hum- 
bled myself before him — I asked but a small portion 
of the wealth which should have been my own, and 
it was refused to my innocent and helpless child. As 
I left him I met you — the wild passions raging in 
my bosom were softened by your words, — ^you would 
have saved me — would have been my guardian spirit, 
but—" 

He paused as if unwilling to wound the feelings of 
bis companion by alluding to a scene in which she 
had played a part not often enacted by one of her sex. 
In girlhood, Mrs. Ernest had been attached to the 
gallant and high-spirited boy, and when she met him 
a widowed husband, and a rejected son, she would 
then have consoled herself for the desertion of her 
own husband, by uniting her fate with his. 

" But you disdained my ministrations," she calmly 
replied. " Perhaps it was better even thus, I have 
outlived my romance now, and look on that scene as 
one of the follies of my earlier days. We are 
approaching the Hall — will you enter the house with 
me 1 or still persist in your strange course of reserve 
toward your daughter 1" 

'^ My course must still be, as it has hitherto been. 
To my daughter, I am as a dear and distant friend, to 
whom her welfare will ever be a matter of deep 
interest. I shall act on what you have communicated 
to me to-night, and place all things in train for her 
marriage with Lieutenant Sinclair; but I shall not see 
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her, unless accident enables me to l6ok on her, 
without being observed myself." 

** Why this unnatural reserve 1 " 

" It is necessary," said he, with some sternness. 
" And from you, madam, I must exact a promise 
that this interview shall be confided to no other 
person." 

" Since it is your wish, of course not. But I had 
hoped—" 

The stopping of the carriage interrupted the ex* 
pression of Mrs. Ernest^s hopes ^ and after bowing low 
over her hand, and giving one wistful glance toward 
the lighted windows of the mansion, he disappeared 
in the dark shade of the trees. 
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CHAPTER III. 

There came a softer hour, a lovelier moon, 
Which lit me to my home of youth again, 
Through the dim chesnut shade, where oft at dooH) 
By the fount's flashing burst, my head had lain 
In gentle sleep. Hemans^ 



Mr. Sinclair's room was on the western side of the 
house : it opened by French windows on the yard, and 
the shrubbery grew so thick around them, that on a 
clear night, he seldom allowed the blinds to be closed 
before his hour for retiring. It was one of his fancies 
to enjoy the view of the stars glittering from their 
far homes in the clear depths of ether. He said that 
he never prayed so fervently as when their loveliness 
spoke to his heart of the glorious Being who created 
them^. 

The evening was so mild, that one of the windows 
had been left open, and* within a short distance of it, 
reclined the old gentleman in a luxurious arm chair. 
A table with lights on it was beside him, but in his 
revery over his cigar, he had forgotten to snuff them, 
until the nodding wicks cast fantastic and flickering 
shadows over the oak paneled walls, ond lofty ceiling. 
It was his usual custom to retire after tea to his own 
sanctum^ to enjoy the i\imes of his genuine Havana, 
and lose himself in that dreamy sort of revery which, 
I have observed, is usually indulged in by smokers, 
Vol. U— 2* 
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as tbe mist of their own creation circles around thenii 
His seat commanded a view of the portrait of the 
former mistress of the mansion, and as the uncertain 
light quivered over tne figure, it appeared to impart 
to it the motion of life. The large dark eyes seemed 
fixed on him with melancholy earnestness as if the 
desire to communicate the evil of her lot, reigned 
uppermost in her mind. 

There is something startling in the mute intelli" 
gence of a portrait, when viewed by a dim light : 
there seems to the imagination to be something of hu- 
man volition in the pertinacity with which the eyes 
follow every motion. But Mr. Sinclair was neither 
nervous nor imaginative, and the sad face of the fair 
Spaniard had become as a household divinity to him, 
and he at times felt some compunctious visitings of 
conscience when he reflected that he was then in the 
enjoyment of the rightful inheritance of her descend 
ants, while, for aught he knew to the contrary, they 
had fallen from their original station, and become 
" hewers of wood, and drawers of water," fulfilling the 
behest of their Creator in gaining their bread by the 
sweat of their brows. 

Ah ! had that been the fate of the son she had cra- 
dled in her breast, his lot had been happier far than 
the dark one he had carved out for himself! 

Mr. Sinclair was a just man, and as he gazed on the 
face of the lady, the wish unconsciously escaped him, 
in audible words, that something could be learned of 
her son. A slight rustle among the shrubbery around 
tbe window aroused him, and looking toward it, he 
taw, as if in answer to his wish, a tall figure standing 



t)efore him — his head bared, and his raven hail* throwtl 
back from the pale brow, his features, though more 
masculine, wearing the same impress of melancholy 
thought which distinguished the portrait. The like^ 
&ess was sufficiently strong to have struck the most 
Casual observer, and Mr. Sinclair exclaimed — 

"Who are youl" 

With a gesture of courteous salutation, the intruder 
entered the apartment, and smiling faintly as he 
pointed to the picture, said — • 

" One ycni were jitst wishing to see. Mi*. Sinclair. 
I am the son of Donna Clai-a Varennes." 

"Ha ! is it so, indeed !" exclaimed the old gentle* 
man, a little startled at so sudden a fulfilment of his 
"Wish ; and a cold thrill creeping through him as he 
Remembered the probable cdnsequendes to his own 
fortune. "By faith, this is more like romance than 
reality ! But you are very welcome, Mr. Varennesj to 
your former abode. Pray be seated-^and — and tell 
me how you happened to come at so opportune a 
moment, as if in answer to my wish." 

'* My name is not Varennes," replied the stranger. 
I have no more title to that name, than, until very 
lately, I imagined myself to have to the wealth of 
him who once bore it." 

Seeing that Mr. Sinclair fidgetted a little at this al- 
lusion, he tvent on. Set your heart at rest, sir, on the 
score of that fortune you have so justly acquired. It 
Is in your power by a very simple arrangement to re- 
tain every dollar of it during your own life." 

"For the brief years that I have to live, wealth can 
add only a few comforts 'Tis not for myself I covet 
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it, but for one who has been as a son to me. I cannoi 
easily compromise his interests. The proofs of your 
right lie in my hands, and you must even prove your 
identity, before legal proceedings can be instituted* 
I am willing to make an arrangement which will be 
equitable, Mr. — r-, pardon me, sir : but, as you have 
abjured the name by which jrOu were once known, I 
do not know by what other to address you." 

The stranger waved his hand impatiently^ but did 
hot reply to the indirect question of his companion. 

'^ It was not my intention, in coming hither to-night, 
to set up a claim in my own person which has so long 
lain dormant. Since you are so warmly interested 
in the welfare of your nephew, you will understand 
the anxiety of a father for the happiness of an only, 
and beloved child. I have a daughter who is lovely 
in person and mind — let your nephew wed her, and 
acquire a lawful title to the estate you now hold.** 

«' By faith ! Mr. ^ Mi*. - — , a— it is a good 

plan — a very good plan — with but one trifling objec- 
tion that I know of — which is this : Harry is over 
head and ears in loVe with another, and I am afraid 
Would refuse your daughter, if the whole state came 
to her as her dower." 

"Ah! does he love her thusl then am I happy 
indeed ! In short, Mr« Sinclair, to end a mystery 
^VwJiich is useless, you see before you the father of 
tJeleste Germain." 

An exclamation of astonishment escaped his listener* 

" By faith ! But this will be rare news for Harry ! 
Mr. Germain, I cannot express to you my happiness 
in this interview. I hope you have come to remain 
among us. This will-o'-the-wisp existence of yours 
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has strangely misled your friends. I honestly beg- 
your pardon for many thoughts derogatory to you as 
a gentleman, and which, to tell the candid truth, have 
led me to oppose a union between your daughter and 
my nephew." 

" I am aware of that," replied Mr. Germain. " It 
was that knowledge which has brought me hither. I 
can shew you better reasons to yield your consent to 
this marriage, than even my daughter's claim to the 
property you now hold. Let my course be what it 
"^ill, I think I can interest so affectionate a brother as 
you have ever been, so deeply in this matter, as to 
ttiake your heart as well as your interests speak in 
favor of Celeste." 

" That will not be a very difficult matter, either, for 
the little gipsy has made us all love her already. 
But, pray be seated, Mr. Germain. No one will 
interrupt us. This is my usual hour for dreaming, 
and the family are too familiar with my habits to 
intrude on us." 

Germain declined the offer of a seat, and remained 
leaning against the frame of the window, the grand 
and noble proportions of his figure, in strong relief 
against the star-lit sky. He gazed around, some 
moments, in silence, recalling the last time he had 
stood in that room — ^the scene which was then enacted, 
and the surges of anguish, despair, and crime that had 
since rolled their darkening waves over his soul, and 
his pale features appeared convulsed with the inten- 
sity of his emotions. 

" Mr. Sinclair," he at length said, — " I have a reve- 
lation to make, which you will probably liiink me 
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strange in haying so long withheld, especially as it 
would at once have given my daughter a claim on 
your protection. You had once a sister." 

" True — a very dear one." 

" She was one of the refugees from St. Domingo, 
who sought an asylum here. She died of grief and 
fright on the passage, leaving a daughter. That 
daughter, when in prosperity, had been selected by 
Don Pedro Varennes as my wife. I had visited the 
island on business — I saw my affianced bride, and we 
loved each other. But when she came to our shores 
stripped of the wealth which had once been hers, 
Don Pedro refused to see her, and under pain of his 
eternal displeasure, forbade my seeking her. I 
spumed his sordid control, and in the first transport of 
meeting, I prevailed oil Celeste to give me the right 
of a husband to protect her orphan and friendless 
state. For that I was disinherited — for that I bear 
his malediction. Will ypu not now take to your 
heart the offspring of that most unfortunate union 1 
Yet why do I call it unfortunate ? It is the only 
bright link in the chain of life." 

Tears streamed over the face of Mr. Sinclair, as he 
ftrose and warmly grasped the hand of the speaker— * 

" Take her to my heart 1 Yes — to my heart of 
hearts — ^not alone for the ties of blood that connect 
us, but for the noble generosity of her father. How 
did you evade my inquiries 1 For years I cherished 
the hope that all trace of that friendless girl was not 
lost — yet all my efforts to discover her proved fruit- 
less." 

'' The failure is easily accounted for,'^ said Ger- 
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main, sadly. "We removed immediately to one of 
the neighboring bays, where I owned a very small 
place. Celeste died soon after the birth of our child, 
and the state of my mind for months unfitted me for 
any intercourse with the world, or interest in any of 
its affairs. The proofs of what I have just revealed, 
are contained in this packet. You will find here the 
certificate of my marriage with Celeste Lacavre — the 
date of her child's birth, and a few letters — ^those 
which I could bear to part from, which will throw 
some additional light upon her hisfory. And now I 
must bid you adieu. My purpose in coming hither 
has been accomplished, and I return to my former 
obscurity. I shall think with pleasure that the sun of 
prosperity shines on one just man, and if I dared to 
adc a favor of heaven, it would be that its blessings 
may long continue to be showered on him." 

" Stop-Hrtay — ^this must not be. I have in my turn 
a piece of family history of a deeply interesting 
nature to communicate. One that may induce you 
to think more lightly of the malediction of Don Pedro 
Varennes." 

" It matters not now, in what estimation I hold 
it," replied Germain, mournfully. '<It has already 
wrought out its own fulfilment. A deeper curse than 
the bitter words which fell on my ear, have I brought 
on myself — ^that of a restless heart, and imbittered 
spirit. But of that we will not speak. What com- 
mvinication have you to make to me that can influ- 
ence my future fate V 

Mr. Sinclair opened his secretary, and took from a 
secret drawer a casket filled with papers. 
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^< These I found in an old escritoir which had heen 
left here as of no value — also the papers which 
informed me of your title to the quarter part of this 
estate. I am ready now to transfer to you a fair 
portion, though from the wealth lavished on Celeste, 
I presume you have little need of it." 

Germain took the papers and said — 

" I will read them at a convenient opportunity. 
You are right — ^I have wealth, more than I need. 
My daughter, even without these lands, would be no 
portionless bride. I leave her fate in your hands, 
knowing that your benevolent heart will seek to make 
it a happy one." 

As Mr. Sinclair was about to reply, a slight tap on 
the door attracted his attention. He stepped to it, 
and remained a few moments speaking to a servant. 
He turned to resume his conversation with his myste- 
rious visitor, but the spot on which he had so lately 
stood was vacant. He went to the window, and 
peered out ; the moon was shining brightly, but no 
sign of his recent visitor appeared ; and but for the 
package which rested on the table, he might have 
fancied the interview a delusion wrought out by the 
mystical effects of his cigar. There rested the proofs, 
however, and he seated himself, and trimmed the 
candles to examine into their authenticity. 



ik 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Thou art my daughter^-never loved as now. 

Matubiv. 



I am one — 



Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 

Have 80 incensed; that I am reckless. Macbeth. 

Toward the close of evening, the two friendfl 
were slowly returning toward the Hall. The mild- 
ness of the air had tempted them to prolong their 
walk to a considerable extent, and both looked wearied 
with their exercise. They had walked alone, for 
Harry was too busy with his preparations for the 
adventure of to-morrow, to join them, and both were 
in too sombre a humor, in anticipating the dangers 
he might encounter, to desire other companionship. 

A servant met them as they were crossing the 
lawn, and announced the presence of Mrs. Durel in 
the house. A gleam of ple^ure lighted up the 
expressive face of Isola, and Celeste smiled as she 
said — 

*^She comes from Mr. Langley — ^you will hear 
how his arm is to-day. I will turn into this path, 
Isola, and seek the summer-house. Even the presence 
of our kind friend, would be distasteful to me in my 
present mood." 

Isola assented, and they parted. In a few moments 
Celeste reached the summer-house, and throwing 
Vol. 11—3 
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herself on one of the lounges cast her thoughts into 
the future. Twilight deepened around her, but she 
heeded it not. A messenger came from the Hall to 
announce tea 5 she declined partaking of it, prefering 
her dreamy reveries to the lights and companionship 
she would .meet on her return home. Mrs. Durel 
still remained, and Celeste felt as if she could not see 
her. It is a morbid mood of mind, but one frequently 
indulged by imaginative and sensitive persons. Isolat 
was accustomed to, and understood Celeste ; she there- 
fore suffered her to indulge her whim of solitude 
without disturbance. 

She looked through the window on the darkening 
sky, and watched the stars as they gleamed one by 
one through the calm heavens 5 and gradually the 
stillness, and loss of rest during the two preceding 
nights, combined with her bodily fatigue, weighed 
down the fair eyelids in a soft slumber. The moon 
arose and cast his placid light in the face of the young 
sleeper. The cheek pillowed on a dark cushion, 
looked yet fresher and rounder from the contrast. 
The fair hair lay back from the Imeless brow in a 
mass of golden curls, and difficult would it have been 
to picture a more perfect ideal of sleeping beauty. 

A step approached the entrance. It hesitated — but 
seeing the door unclosed, the temptation to enter was 
irresistible. The intruder stood motionless on the 
threshold, as his eye fell on the sleeping girl. He 
pressed his hand on his heart to still its tumultuous 
throbbing, and with a light step drew near and gazed 
on the hushed and childlike features. He recalled 
the hour in which he had last stood beside the couch 
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of his sleeping child, and the frame of the strong 
man was shaken with the agony of his soul. 

The lips of the sleeper parted, and a few scarcely 
audible words escaped from them. He kneeled beside 
her, and bent eagerly over her to learn their import. 

*' Ah! Harry — my father," was all he could distin- 
guish. Either the shadow of his person as he leaned 
forward aroused her, or something whispered, even 
in slumber, that the eye of her parent was resting on 
her 'y for Celeste started suddenly up, and uttered a 
faint scream as she saw a stranger beside her. 

" Be not alarmed," said a deep voice, whose very 
tone, she knew not why, re-assured her. I would not 
narm a hair of that lovely head, for the wealth of the 
world." 

Long-buried, and almost forgotten memories sprang 
mp at the sound of that voice. It had surely been the 
familiar music of her infancy. Wildly gazing on his 
fece, her colorless lips whispered — 

" Who— who are you 1 Who but one would thus ^. 
fondly bend over me 1 That face — those eyes — ^who . 
art thoul" ^;/' 

" Thy father," was the reply, as he drew her to ^ 
his bosom, and covered her brow with kisses. He.- 
pxesently spoke in a voice broken with emotion — , .-^ 

*'My child, I clasp thee, and once more my heart 
is human ! Look up. Celeste. Let me feel the gaze 
of those soft clear eyes sinking within my soul." 

" My father !" murmured Celeste—" Ah I am I then 
so blessed as to be claimed at last 1" 

" Would that I could think my presence brings 
with it a blessing. Ah, no ! Whatever breathes within 
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the circle of my hopes, must perish ! The dark decree 
went forth while you were yet a smiling babe within 
your mother's arms. Since that hour, steeped in bit- 
terness has been my weary life." 

" Father, these are dreadful words ! What am I to 
understand from them 1 Have you not come to claim 
me as your daughter ! Why seek me thus by stealth ! 
Speak, speak I pray you, and end this dreadful sus- 
pense." 

" My daughter," replied he, with gentle gravity — 
*' I have been a most unfortunate man, and it must 
suffice you to know that stem necessity compels me 
to see you thus clandestinely 5 even now, I have risked 
my life to look on you once more, before I leave my 
native land, perchance forever." 
^ "Forever," faltered Celeste in incontroUable agita- 
tion, " whither do you flee % why are you compelled 
to this ]" 

" My daughter, since fate has willed that we should 
meet, I will relate to you my early history. You will 
then be enabled to understand why I am compelled 
to act in so mysterious a manner toward you. In 
youth, I met another in niovtal combat, and his blood 
yet cries to heaven for veijgf ance. His re^tives are 
wealthy and powerful 5 eve4 now, if they dreamed 
that I dared tread the sod desecrated by my crime, 
they would pursue me with the murderer's doom. 
' whoso sheds blood, by others shall his blood be shed.' " 

Celeste shuddered — 

" But you had cause — you did not take his life 
without provocation 1" 

" No— not without bitter provocation : not in cold 
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blood, for mine was at fever heat — he — Ac was one of 
my summer friends — he refused me his hand in open 
day, and muttered — * I clasp not hands with the ac- 
cursed.' I sprang on him and struck liim to the 
earth. We met the following day, and at the first 
fire, he fell dead. His brother lives, and his inqui- 
ries have never slept — if I remain, it would be to in- 
famy and death." 

" And you — oh, my father, why did he call you 
the accursed 1" 

" The title was too fatally due, and it was that 
which gave bitterness to the taunt. Yet think not 
that 'twas deserved, my child — I refused to yield the 
betrothed of youth, and the beloved of manhood, at 
the mandate of an imperious father — one unworthy 
of the name of parent. He punished my disobedience 
by leaving his curse my only heritage." 

'^ An iron spirit, and a marble Heart, must surely 
have been his." 

" True — alas, too true ! His haughty nature never 
knew one softening touch of tenderness. I fled from 
him half-maddened, but the curse followed me — ^I 
sought the home wherein was garnered all my hopes 
of happiness — it was there— there, on that halcyon 
spot, that the first blow was to be struck. Within 
one little week, I stood above the earth that lay upon 
the. breast of my lost love. I frantickly grasped the 
sods and called on her to answer to the anguished cry 
sent up to heaven from my stricken heart. When 
this first paroxysm was over, I watched for hours be- 
side her grave, vainly expecting some token from the 
dust beneath, to whisper that my affliction was seen, 
Vol. n.— 3* 
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and my love still returned by the spirit of my angel 
wife. Weeks of such madness passed, before I re- 
turned to the home where she was not.^^ 

He paused as if overcome by the recollections that 
crowded on him. The warm tears of Celeste fell on 
the hand she clasped. 

" I felt as an alien to my species : henceforth the 
world was nothing to me — I had forever lost all sym- 
pathy with its petty cares and mean ambition. The 
first feeling of soilness that came to my heart, was 
caused by your infantine cry ; I remembered that I 
had one tie — the child of my beloved Celeste was a 
precious bequest, and for the first time since her 
death, I wept as I held you to my breast. For months 
I watched beside your couch — and scarcely suffered 
you to be taken from my sight. Your health de- 
clined, and I thought of the dreadful words of my 
father's curse — may all you desire be withheld — may 
those you love be blasted in your sight, and every hope 
of happiness withered^ by that God who is about to 
judge my soul.^^ 

** Horrible ! horrible !" exclaimed Celeste, veiling 
bjNt^igMt '< Could a parent act thus V 

•jflSffeose were his words," replied her father gloom- 
ily—" serpent-like, they twined about my heart, and 
poured their venom' in its inmost folds. His curse 
had fallen, and I stood beside my hearth a blighted 
man. I feared to love you, and I left you to the care 
of menials, and became a wanderer. 

" My father had left his curse my only inheritance^ 
and those who had extended to me the hand of friend- 
ship in my prosperity, looked coldly on me. I cared 
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not — ^what to me was the smiles of those I loathed. I 
found a savage joy in breaking every link that bound 
me to society. Yet my Celeste, there was one little 
comer in my heart sacred to love and thee." 

" How shall I thank you for these blessed words 1" 
murmured Celeste. " Ah, how often have I wept in 
bitterness of heart, fearing you had forgotten me." 

" Forgotten you !" mournfully repeated her father, 
" ah, my child, think lietter of me, be not so unjust — 
with morn's first light your image rises to my fancy, 
and the dreams of night are filled with thee. Come 
to my heart, and let me clasp thee in a last embrace, 
for in this hour we part." 

" Part — ah, say not so my father. I vnll cling to 
you with such fond despair your heart must soften 
from its stem purpose." 

" Celeste, believe me when I say that this parting 
weighs with a keener sense of sorrow on my heart, 
than even on your own. I feel its necessity, and bow 
before it. Your destiny and mine are severed as 
wide as hefli|f|l9n and earth. Return to the hall, and 
learn that" the pathway of happiness is open before 
you. Mr. Sinclair has that to conmiunicate, which 
will leave no room for regrets over the fate of a 
father, who can only contribute to your welfare by 
parting from you forever. I have given you to 
another. Your lover will soon hasten to claim you. 
Go— leam all, and when your pure heart is bowed 
before that God whose laws I have outraged, the 
consciousness that a prayer will ascend for me, will 
be all the happiness I dare to ask." 

"Suffer me to accompany you, dearest father. 
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Permit me to love you — to soothe your sorrows — 
to be to you all my mother once was," exclaimed 
Celeste, clinging to him with such despairing earnest- 
ness, that he with difficulty extricated himself from 
her grasp. 

"Would it might be so," said he, with deep 
emotion. "A brighter fate courts your acceptance, 
my beloved J and a father's warmest blessing accom- 
panies your choice. Adieu — ^you hear the signal — I 
must tear myself away, for even now danger menaces 
me." 

A shrill whistle was heard without 5 and starting 
from the side of the agitated girl, he rushed from the 
house. As he sprang from the door, he saw the figure 
of a man hastily approaching on the moonlit walk, in 
whom h^ instantly recognized Sinclair. Regardless of 
his call to stop, he plunged into the shrubbery, and 
joined the person who had so opportunely given the 
signal. 

In an •agony of fear, Harry sprang up the steps, and 
dashing open the door, received the nearly fainting 
form of Celeste in his arms. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Bul this from rumoi's tongue 



I idly heard ; if true, or false, I know not. 



"Ha! well met, Frangois. What brought you 
hither 1 Your warning came in good time," said 
Germain, as he joined the person whose whistle 
had caused his abrupt departure from the simimer- 
house. 

" I followed you, to get your signature to this little 
paper, without which our agent will not attend to 
the affair we spoke of. I saw the young Lieutenant 
coming, and thought that you had as well not meet 
just yet." 

"Very right; it would have been an awkward 
encounter. Have you the paper with you !" 

" Yes, my Captain. The boat is below here, safely 
moored 5 we can return in her," 

He made a gesture of assent, and the two proceeded 
in silence. In a few moments they were sweeping 
rapidly down the current toward the city. A signal 
from the hand of the captain brought, the boat 
to the shore at the entrance of a small public- 
house, just above the principal landing. Frangois 
secured his oars, and they approached the rear of the 
house, and tapped three times on a small window. 

A woman's head, covered with a gorgeous bandanna 
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handkerchief twisted in the form of a turban, was 
stretched out, and a glance from her bright dark eyes 
assured her of the identity of the persons who sought 
admittance. She speedily unclosed the door, and, 
with a few words of welcome to the captain, spoken in 
the patois of the lower order of French Creoles, ushered 
them into a small but decently furnished room. A 
single glance of her eye at Frangois, was the only 
mark of attention, with which, to his evident surprise 
and chagrin, she deigned to favor him. 

"I would be alone, Claudine," said the captain. 
" Have you no vacant room, in which I can remain 
for an hour or so ?" 

With many courtesies and much chattering, Clau- 
dine led the way into another apartment, lighted by a 
single window placed so high as to baffle the curiosity 
of stragglers without. A table, chair, and lamp was 
all the furniture it boasted 5 but they were all its 
present occupant desired. Claudine left him with 
the assurance that he would be as comfortable as a 
king, and joined FrauQois in the outer room, with a 
pretty toss of her head, as if conscious of some affront 
to her dignity, perpetrated by that individual. As 
she again stood before him, the young man said — 

" So — Miss Qlaudine — this is pretty treatment." 

" Pretty as you deserve, you idle piccaroon," said 

the girl, scornfully. *^You have been in this town 

this whole day, and no glimpse have 1 had of you 

.yntil now — and may haps 1 should not have had that, 

if the captain hadn't brought you here." 

"Jealous, pretty Claudine 1 If that's all, you 
need'nt be so scornful. The qaptain can tell you 
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that I have been busy all day m his service, and its a 
poor return to a lad for doing his duty to his supe« 
riors, to he frowned on by his sweetheart." 

" You waiting oh the captain all day 1 Pooh ! don't 
try to fool me. Where's the Leftenant, that you have 
io much work all at once V 

" Oh, he's in hiding — ^but you haven't heard — how 
should you 1" What a nice game we had in view a 
few nights ago, and just as we thought we had such 
splendid booty secure, the captain in one of his queer 
whimsies, sent us all off without striking a blow, or 
making a copper. The men grumbled, you may be 
sure, but our present venture will put 'em in good 
humor, I warrant." - 

" And where do you think I have been living, not 
to have heard all that before 1 when the whole town's 
raging with it : and what's more, Frangois Butin, 1 
know that your vessel is now riding at anchor a 
stone's throw from here, and with the dawn you take 
the flower of the city in pursuit of the pirate— is it 
not so 1" 

" Why, bless me, Claudine, who made you so 
wise 1 No traitors in the camp, I hope." 

" Not if / commune with them, Mr. Butin," said 
the girl, drawing herself up. " New» can be learned 
without treachery, when there is any interest in 
inquiring about friends." 

"And you inquired about mel eh, Claudine 1 But 
the person you inquired from, could not tell you that 
I have thought of no other lass but you since I went 
away, or that I had this fine present for you, either." 

As he spoke he drew a gaudy silk shawl from his 
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pocket, and spread it before the dazzled eyes of the 
girl. 

««0h, how beautiful!" she exclailned, gazing on 
the gorgeous colors with delight. " And you brought 
this for me indeed, Francois 1 Why I shall be as fine 
as the grandest lady in the Istfid. It is exactly like 
one I saw Annette wear the other day — " 

"Annette— what Annette V inquired Frangois, in 
some surprise. 

" Your sister, to be sure — who else should Annette 
be 1 Ah, I forgot ! I promised not to tell — ^but Its 
of no use to sham a lie now. She's living here in 
town." 

The face of the young sailor turned deadly pale, 
and he bit his lip until the blood came. 

" How came she here 1 Who is she with 1" he 
inquired in a suppressed voice. 

" I should not have betrayed her to you, Frangois, 
but since I have gone so far, I may as well tell you 
all I know about her. Annette ran away from home 
with a gentleman to whom she is married, but some 
difficulty about his mother's consent, keeps him from 
making his marriage public. I met her in the street 
dressed very fine, and at first she pretended not to 
know me, but J could not be deceived. I knew the 
girl I had played with too well for that." 

<* You say she is married clandestinely V 

" Yes — and if she had been a lady bom, she could 
not be more beautifully dressed. Such a lovely silk, 
and such a sweet bonnet, with wheat ears and roses, 
and white flowers all around it. Oh, she did look 
sweetly." 
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*' Bah ! To the fiend with your roses and silks, and 
all such foolishness. Have you no idea of who her 
hushand is 1 Did you go home with her V 

"No — I was in too great a hurry, and besides 
Annette did not ask me. She said she could not tell 
the name of her husband, and if he suspected her 
betraying their marriage, it would ruin her forever." 

" Liable ! This looks bad. She is my only sister, 
and let him look to it who injures her. I am rude 
and uncultivated, but that man, be he rich or be he 
poor, who injures Annette, shall answer it dearly to 
me." 

" Pooh, Frangois, look on the bright side of things, 
and think what a rise it will be for your sister to 
marry a gentleman. I hear the captain moving 
about — let us into the bar-room, and drink G od speed 
to the pretty bark and her present errand." 

The young man moodily followed her, muttering 
words whose import could only be gleaned from the 
dark scowl on his brow. 



Vol. n. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

For she was timid as tlie wintry flower^ 
That| whiter than the snow it blooms among, 
Droops its fkir head sabmissiye to the power 
Ofevery angry blast. • • • • 



But, ah, the pitying song 
Must tell how, than the tempests self more rude. 
Fierce wrath and cmel hate, their suppliant prey pursued. 

Mbs. Tiohe. 



In the meantime the captain had seated himself be- 
side the table, and drawn forth the packet given him 
by Mr. Sinclair. The record was written by his mo- 
ther, and must have been concealed by her from the 
knowledge of her husband. The information it con- 
tained we prefer giving in the form of a narrative. 

Don Luis de Haro, Marquis of Cabrera was one of 
the proudest nobles of old Spain. He boasted of his 
pure Castillian descent, and vowed that while he lived 
none of his family should mingle their azure blood 
with that of a more ignoble race. Possessed of im- 
mense wealth, he looked forward to the most brilliant 
alliances for his two children — a son as haughty as 
himself, and one fair daughter. 

Donna Clara de Haro, was of a mild and yield- 
ing temper, and the fierce old Don looked'im her as 
one who would passively yield to his wishes jtgilative 
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fo her future establishment. While the Marquis and 
his son attended to their interests at court, Donna 
Clara remained immured in an old castle situated on 
the banks of the Gaudalquiver, which had been won 
from the Moors by the prowess of her celebrated an« 
cestor. 

Her education was superintended by an ancient 
duenna, Who rarely allowed her young charge to leave 
her sight. In the romantic solitudes of nature, in her 
sublimest robes, was reared one, for whom her &ther 
had traced out a brilliant and worldly future, destined 
to be disappointed by the yery means he had adopted 
as the surest method of securing success. 

He designed keeping his daughter immured in her 
solitude, until she had attained the perfections of that 
loveliness which her childhood had promised. She 
was then to be introduced at court as the affianced 
bride of the ycrung Duke d'Olivarez. There was little 
chance of the betrothed bridegroomTeeling any disin* 
clination to the alliance sought for him by his father, 
When the lady was young, fair, and highly connected. 
Clara had no voice in the matter — ^her duty was sub- 
mission to the will of her father. 

At sixteen, the fair Spaniard was as accomplished 
as her countrywomen usually were — she danced the 
national dances inimitably — sang sweetly, and played 
on the guitar with much skill ; knew sdl the ghostly 
legends of a neighboring convent, and spoke her native 
language with elegance and purity. 

The duenna was a descendant of a Moorish family, 
which had lost every thing in the struggle between 
the two powers. She had abjured the faith of her 
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ancestors, and an only son inhabited the convent 
whose spires could be seen from the turrets of the 
castle. He was there receiving an education, with 
the view of faking holy orders. In his frequent visits 
to his mother, Abdallah had seen the fair daughter of 
the haughty noble, and loved her. He watched her 
footsteps, and aided by the connivance of his mother, 
often surprised her alone, and at length dared to speak 
of his passion. 

Clara repulsed him with scorn and horror — ^horror 
that one who was voluntarily preparing himself for 
the calling of a priest, should presume to speak of 
love to her. He pleaded his ardent attachment as his 
excuse — ^but frightened and perplexed she endeavored 
to escape from him. He firmly grasped her hand and 
said — 

" Nay, Donna Clara, you must listen to me. My 
mother will not hear you — she is purposely out of 
the way, and I have much to say that you must 
hear." 

" My father shall be informed of this, sir — at your 
peril detain me — ^and the faithlessness of your mother 
to the trust reposed in her, shall also be made known. 
The Marquis de Cabrera, you well know, brooks no 
insult to one of his family." 

She endeavored as she spoke, to extricate herself 
from his hold, but he tightened his grasp on her arm 
until she shrieked with fright and pain. 

" Hold, sir priest, or novice — how dare you !" ex- 
claimed a voice near, and a young cavalier sprang 
into the pathway. Abdallah fled, breathing vengeance 
against the intruder, who announced himself as a 
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yoting French gentleman travelling through the coun-» 
try for his own amusement. He accompanied Clara 
to {he castle, and for many weeks the duenna won-* 
dered wh6 could linger nightly heneath the windows 
of her young charge, filling the air with a serenade^ 
iKrhich allfirays ended with the same song ; yet she, 
for reasons of her own, pretended to suspect nothings 

It hoots not to relate hy what means the lovers con« 
trived to meet — nor how a priest was hrihed to unite 
them. Ih the silence of midnight, in the old dhapel 
attached to the castle, Donna Clara de Haro hecame 
the wife of one her nohle father would have consid- 
ered a fitting match for her menial. 

The duenna had made her peace hy disclaiming all 
knowledge of her sons arrogant pretensions, and when 
the lovers [at length took her into their confidence, 
she pretended to feel the deepest interest in their 
union, and a desire to propitiate the old Marquis as 
far as lay in her power, when the disohedience of his 
daughter should .l^ecome knoWn to him. 

Months of unalloyed happiness to the young lovers, 
passed away — Clara had heen too little with her 
father to appreciate the unbending sternness of hit 
haughty soul, and though she shrank with natural ti* 
inidity from the disclosure of her marriage, she was 
too happy to suffer her fears for the future to darken 
the brightness of the present. Germain was anxious 
to divulge their union at once, and take her. to his 
native land : he was not ambitious, and the small es* 
tate inherited from his father, sufficed for all his wishes. 
He had loved Clara for herself, and not as the daugh<* 
ter of a noble hidalgo, but his wishes were over-ruled 
Vol. IL- 
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bj the strong desire of his wife to defer the evil day 

as long as possible. 

*.* * * * * • • 

Night had fallen over the old castle. Donna Clara 
sat beside her lattice, awaiting the arrival of her 
lover — husband. A lamp filled with perfumed oil 
swimg from the ceiling, and the light fell on a gor^ 
geous cradle, in which slept a fkir infant, but a few 
weeks old. Suddenly the stillness was broken by 
sounds that sent the blood in a tumultuous current to 
her heart. The great gates were thrown open, and a 
carriage dashed into the court yard. Her apartment 
was on the side of the castle next to the river, and 
she could not see who the new comers were, but 
presently a voice, deep and strong, spoke on the great 
staircase, and she heard the tramp of feet as several 
persons ascended. 

" Oh, God protect me-!" exclaimed the young 
mother, rushing toward the cradle which contained 
her child — " it is my father ! Victor, why are you 
not here to sustain me !" 

She sank nearly fainting beside the couch of her 
infant : the steps drew nearer, and with a crash, the 
door of the apartment was thrown open. Before 
the trembling daughter, stood the father and brother, 
their countenances dark with the strife of passion. 

" Rise, madam," said her father, sternly opproach- 
ing her. " Rise, and hear what I have to say to the 
disobedient daughter — the disgraced child." 

Clara mechanically obeyed, and clung to a piece 
of furniture for support to her trembling frame. 

" Is that your child 1 thundered the Marquis, point- 
ing to the sleeping boy. 
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^^ It is" — replied Clara, firmly. ** I am the wife of 
Victor Germain, and that is his son." 

" A wife ! wedded in secrecy, and td a low bom 
slave ! God ! that such a grovelling spirit should 
dwell in a daughter of my race ! One not of gentle 
blood — a low bom foreigner, whose estate was won in 
trade, has stolen my daughter from me. This alliance 
has forever dishonored you, ignoble girl. Don Her- 
nandez, what fate shall be awarded to her who once 
called herself your sister 1" 

'<A final separation from the man she calls her 
husband : the choice of an union between herself and 
the person you may select — or — the veil," coldly 
replied his son. 

" Do you hear the just sentence pronounced on 
you 1" inquired her father. 

" I do," replied Clara, with desperate calmness ; 
" but it is not in your power to impose such condi*- 
tions on me. I am a lawful wife already, and death 
alone shall sever me from the object of my attach^ 
ment." 

** My power can accomplish much, Donna Clara," 
replied the Marquis, sternly 5 " and you will find that 
I am not lightly set at defiance. Another hour shall 
end your union with this low bom tradesman, and 
you submit to the punishment I have seen fit to award 
to your disobedience, by wedding Abdallah Varennes, 
Your hand is the reward I have promised him for 
informing me of your conduct, he is already released 
from his conventual ties, and within the hour you 
become his bride." 

The scene that ensued, bafiles description. The 
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wild entreaties of Clara — the immbveable Btenmess of 
her stony-hearted kinsmen, in whose ponirer she felt 
herself entirely thrown — ^the vague threat thrown out 
by her father, that an hour should end her union witb 
Germain — ^produced a scene of wild and heart-thril* 
ling pathos ; but the haughty arbiters of her destinjr 
were unmoved by her anguish^ 

When her agony was at its height, she heard thd 
signal usually made by her husband, before he at-' 
cended the rugged wall of rock that lay beneath her 
chamber windows. She rushed toward them — 

** Keep back, my love — come not — they seek your 
life,"she wildly exclaimed, waving her hand from the 
open casement. The warning came too late: the 
measures of the vindictive father had been too secure<< 
ly taken — a dagger gleamed in the moonlight, held 
by one concealed behind a projecting spur of rock^— 
it was swiftly buried in the bosom of the impatient 
lover — a heavy plunge and the blue waters of the 
Guadalquiver closed over the body of the unfortu-* 
nate Germain. 

Clara sank on the floor insensible. 
It had been mercy in the stern hearts around her to 
have made no eflbrt to awaken her from that death- 
like swoon : but such was not their wish. When she 
unclosed her eyes, she found the duenna busying her- 
self about her. With a Judder of horror she shrank 
from her, and starting up, said- 
Traitress ! touch me not! You «have betrayed him 
to death, to attain your own ends-^but I will die ere 
you accomplish your views." 

At the sound of her voice her father again came 
forward* 
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<^ Donna Clara, listen to me : you have disappoint- 
ed the views which I had for you, which would have 
elevated you to a high rank among Spain's proudest 
daughters. Now hear the doom I have awarded to 
you. Within the hour, you wed Ahdallah, and em- 
bark with him for the Spanish provinces of North 
America, where your very existence will be buried 
imder the obscurity of his name. Consent to my 
proposal, and you may take with you your child — if 
not — " and the frown on his brow grew darker and 
sterner — " you enter the convent of Santa Croce, of 
which your aunt is the superior, and the boy may 
perish as his father has done. The waters of the Guad- 
jjquiver are deep, and betray not such deeds." 

Why attempt to picture the agony of the young 
creature to whom so terrible an alternative was 
offered 1 It was not until her hard-hearted brother 
held her child before her, with his poinard ready 
to strike into its innocent heart, that her consent was 
wrung from her. 

Abdallah was called in, with a priest who had 
been brought in for the purpose, and the nearly life- 
less Clara, supported until the form of words was 
uttered which bound her to the being, who above all 
breathing creatures, was most detestable to her. 

The treachery of the novice was rewarded by 
attaining his revenge, and a sum of money from the 
Marquis, which would secure an independence to 
him, in the new country to which he was bound. 

The unfortunate Clara lived but a few years after her 
arrival in Louisiana, leaving that son, for whom she 
had embraced so terrible a fate, to the tender mercies 

» 7 
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of the wretch, whcm the world regarded as his father. 
The tie was never disclaimed by Varennes ; but his 
treatment of the boy, caused him to be regarded as a 
monster, insensible alike to humanity, or the instinct 
of nature. 

Germain arose from the perusal, and paced the 
floor of the room with rapid steps. 

'* The fate of the mother and child alike involved 
in darkness," he muttered. ''Ah! had I known this 
earlier in life, it had saved me — but 'tis useless to 
struggle against fate ; mine is already written." 

He passed out, and a signal called Francois to hi* 
side. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The boundless love my soul was formed to bear 

Hath ever in its place of silence been 

A Iroable and a shadow, tinging thought 

With hues too deep for joy. Hekars. 



Mr. Sinclair carefully perused the document left 
with him, and his benevolent features biightened each 
moment, as the conviction dawned on him, that no 
imposition could have been practiced ; the beloved 
and friendless orphan was indeed of his own race. 
He arose from his seat, and in his ecstasy, tore off his 
wig, and made several pirouettes worthy of a French 
dancing-master. It would have excited the astonish- 
ment of a looker on, to see a venerable gentleman, with 
his bald head exposed, and his flowered silk dressing- 
gown floating in fantastic curves, during his unwonted 
gyrations. Unconscious of his strange and unusual 
appearance, he threw open the door, and rushed into 
the presence of the astonished Mrs. Ernest. 

"My dear Sir!" exclaimed that lady. Why — 
what on earth is the matter 1 What has happened 1 
Tou look as if you had seen a ghost." 

" A ghost, indeed ! who ever heard such nonsense 1 
Where's Harry % and the girls 1 It has all come out 
as nicely as if it had been planned — and so it was, I 
suppose, by Him that is wiser than any of us." 
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" Where's Harry, 1 say 1 Can't you tell me my 
dearl" addressing Isola, who had just entered the 
room, " since Mrs. Emest seems struck dumh at the 
supposition of a ghost." 

" Harry 1 — he was here a moment since," replied 
Isola, suppressing an inclination to smile — I suppose 
he has gone to the summer-house — I told him to seek 
for Celeste there, for I hegan to be alarmed at her 
long absence. But my dear sir, what has excited you 
so much." 

" Oh, Isola !" replied the old gentleman wiA emo- 
tion — " I shall forever bless you for your kindness to 
this dear child — this beloved Celeste to whom I have 
been so cold. I cannot forgive myself — but she will 
forgive it all, angelic as her temper is." 

It was now Isola's turn to be surprised — ^for she 
had hitherto supposed that Mr. Sinclair was hostile to 
Celeste, if such a feeling could exist in his benevo- 
lent breast toward so lovely a creature as the young 
orphan. 

" You make me very happy to hear you say so, 
my dear sir, though I must confess that I am some- 
what astonished at the sudden change in your senti- 
ments toward my friend." 

"No change at all my dear, for I have long re- 
garded Miss Germain as a very charming girl, and 
would at any hour have given my consent to the mar- 
riage, if I could only have satisfied my doubts about 
her origin. I have found out all I care to know, and 
you will be as much surprised when you hear it, as I 
was myself j but here they come." 

In bewildered silence, Celeste suffered herself to be 
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pressed to the breast of Mr. Sinclair, and she could 
scarcely repress an emotion of wonder, as she felt his 
warm tears falling on her face. Harry, who was 
completely in the dark, looked on in mute astonish- 
ment. He glanced at the disordered appearance of 
his scrupulously neat relative, and fancied that he 
must be seized with a sudden fit of frenzy. But if 
madness it were, it took too desirable a form, in his 
fondness for Celeste, to be reprobated by the lover. 
At length the old gentleman spoke, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion — 

" Oh ! Providence, thy ways are inscrutable ! This 
child, who has become so dear to us all, is indeed of 
kindred blood. Harry, welcome your cousin to the 
home of her father. Behold in her the child of 
Celeste Lacavre — and the true heiress of the wealthy 
Don Pedro Varennes, as the grand-daughter of Donna 
Clara, his wife." 

The whole party listened in astonishment, and 
Harry exclaimed — 

" How was this discovery hrought about 1 I almost 
fear to trust to my senses. Such happiness must be 
too great to prove any thing more than a delusion." 

" It is true, my son, you loved your cousin, while 
3-et unknown as such. With her hand receive the 
fortune to which you have been taught to believe 
yourself the heir. Let tis go to my room, and I will 
relate the particulars of -the strange interview I have 
had to-night, and the happy conviction which has 
resulted from it.*' ^ 

Celeste listened in delighted surprise to the revela- 
tion; and can the young heart be censured, if her 
Vol. II.— 5 
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thoughts bounded to the happy future opening to her % 
She gave a few sighs to the wayward and mysterious 
being, to whom her fate seemed an ever-present 
object of interest, though he so sedulously withdrew 
himself from her presence. After Mr. Sinclair con- 
cluded, she related the interview she had also had 
with her father, and his reason for shrouding himself 
in such impenetrable mystery. 

"The duel — ^the duel — " muttered Mr. Sinclair, 
thoughtfully. " That accounts for all. I remember 
hearing of it. Such an encounter did take place, and 
death was the result ; but after such a lapse of time, 
I scarcely think there would be danger in his re- 
appearance. We must see to that, my dear; your 
father must be restored to society ; and be assured, 
I shall leave no means untried, to discover his 
residence." 

After some further conversation, Harry withdrew 
her from the assembled party. They slowly walked 
beneath the shadow of the old trees, and Celeste 
listened to the raptures of Harry on the unexpected 
turn their prospects had taken, with a vague feeling 
of misgiving, for which she could not account. An 
hour since, and her happiness had been too great for . 
words, it might be the natural re-action of feeling — ^vio- 
lent emotion of any kind exhausts itself, but to that state 
of tumultuous happiness should have succeeded the 
sweet consciousness of the dawning happiness before 

her. 

In spite of her efforts to repress them, her eyes 
filled with tears, and the tremulous tones of her voice 
in reply to some bright anticipation uttered by Harry 
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jarred on his highly excited feelings, and he ex- 
claimed-^ 

" You are weeping, my adored Celeste — this is no 
hour for tears— or are they tears of happiness, heloved." 

" Oh, Harry ! an hour since, and I was the happiest 
creature the world smiled on, hut a change, sudden 
and strange, has fallen on my spirits. A cloud seems 
to have thrown its darkness on my heart, and shut 
out all hope from it. Forgive me — ^my spirits have 
ever been most variable. I have joined for a brief 
space in mirth, and then sat me down to weep in the 
desolation of my own heart, yet while I mingled in 
the laugh and song I enjoyed them too. Am I not a 
strange riddle 1 sometimes I do not understand my- 
self." 
^ Sinclair tenderly pressed her hand to his lips — 

" My dear Celeste, you describe the feelings of a 
sensitive spirit placed in a position of peculiar suffer- 
ing. Never again, my Celeste, shall sorrow, that love 
may avert, fall on you. I have no words to express 
to you the strength — :the tenderness of my affection 
for you. 

"Ah, it is that," said Celeste in a low and mournful 
tone — " you love me — you will mourn my loss— and— 
and— oh, Harry, the presentiment comes back to me 
with redoubled force — I know — I feel that I am 
doomed to an early grave — nay, hear me out. I have 
had strange dreams — ^nightly, for weeks past, my mo- 
ther has bent over my slumbers and whispered me 
that the time draws near when she will claim me. It 
is the solemn consciousness that she spoke truth which 
saddens me now." 
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Though struck and chilled by the earnestness of 
her manner, Sinclair answered in a cheerful tone— ^ 

" This is fantasy, Celeste — Lo£ig shall you dwell 
among earth's brightest and her best^ so dearly Gherish<*> 
ed that the chilling wings of death shall droop and fold 
themselves in the warm atmosphere of love that shall 
surround you." 

" Vain thought," murmured Celeste — " as if love 
ever turned aside the sh^t sped by the hand of fate," 

At that moment Isola joined them, with a request 
that they would both return to the house, as Mr. Sin- 
clain desired some music before retiring for the night # 

They assented, and when Hai-ry saw the shadow 
leave the fair brow of his betrothed, and listened ta 
the sweet music of her voice, as she mingled in the 
animated conversation, he felt re-assured. The cloud 
had already passed away, and the returning brightness 
would dissipate her gloomy forebodings. 

Subsequent events deepened the impressions of that 
evening, and recalled to him those mournful accents 
as those of prophecy. 
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CHAPTER Will. 

'< The winds, 
Imprisoned in the caverns of the earth, 
Break out in hideous earthquakes ; passions so 
Ivcrease by opposition of all scorns.^' 

The following morning, the family at the Hall as* 
sembled at an earlier hour than usual. Ernest who 
was also going on the expedition against the pirate 
joined them, that he might bid farewell to his mother. 
He saw her alone, before coming into the breakfast 
room, and heard with surprise the revelations of the 
preceding evening, 

<<If I had only known this before 1" he exclaimed, 
" it would materially have altered my course of con- 
duct. I should at one time, have preferred this 
shrinking, yielding creature, wbo would be swayed by 
a look, to the haughty and imperious mistress destiny 
has awarded me. Ushe had possessed the fortime of 
Isola she would have been mine before this time, I 
flatter myself." 

*' Do not be too certain," replied his mother with a 
slight smile, '^ Celeste is not deficient in energy of 
purpose, or she would be no child of her father. But 
why do you say you would have preferred her at one 
time 1 Have you fallen in love with Isola at last V* 

" More deeply than I thought I could love any wo- 
VoL. I1.—6* 
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man," replied he gloomily — *^ and I will move heaven 
and earth to gain her. I do believe, mother, that sher 
might even mould my intriguing spirit into a resem- 
blance of her own ntfble one, if we were constantly 
associated with each other. She is the only womaiji 
I have ever kndwn whd commanded niy entire res* 
pect." 

*' And what magic has she used to gain it 1 " in-* 
quired Mrs. Ernest, in surprise. 

"Magic!'' repeated he bitterly. "None desery-< 
ing the name, without you consider scorn, contumely, 
insult, as such. She has made me — me cower before 
her eye. She looked into my shrinking soul, and 
laid bare its secrets — and yet this, which from an- 
other had aroused my hatred, from her has inspired the 
opposite passion. Verily, I shall hereafter believe in 
destiny, for fate alone could have accomplished thi9 
seeming miracle." 

" And what did she discover, which, even to speak 
of, arouses you thus 1 Your eye is flashing, and youf 
lip is quivering with emotion even in alluding to it." 

'.' It was an evil deed, and one I am glad I did not 
accomplish, as I am now convinced it would have 
ruined all hope of future success. He can be re- 
moved from my palh with less ri^, and she will stiU 
suffer enough to avenge the slight she has put on me 
in preferring another." 

*'0f whom do you speak 1 Surely — surely my 
son, the wound of Mr. Langley was accidental 1 You 
could not — ^you durst not — " 

" There are few things I dare not do," coldly in» 
terruinted Ernest, " and amoiig them I recognize no 
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crime in ridding myself of a rival. What if I did 
take him at a disadvantage 1 It is but a few degrees 
worse than the crime of him who takes life in a duel, 
yet he who perpetrates that crime is countenanced by 
the public. However, I repeat that I am glad he es- 
caped. His blood is not necessary to cement the 
fabric of my fdrtune, and . he escapes, though he has 
won from me the heart of the woman I prefer. I 
will repay Isola for what she has made me endure, 
and then we'll make up all discords, and live like 
two doves. * Catch a heart on the rebound ' the pro* 
verb says, and I have such faith in it that I am certain 
of success." 

"Well— Itrurt so," said Mrs. Ernest in a faint 
tdne, and her pale cheek bore witness to the shock 
her son's words had given her. Though a weak, and 
worldly woman, Mrs. Ernest was far from being a 
bad one, and she shrank terrified frOm the wickedness 
of heart so suddenly made manifest to her. Though 
she had fancied herself acquainted with all the 
depths and windings of that crafty spirit, she fo6nd 
that her woman's soul had never fathomed half its 
darkness. She was too much under his influence to 
remonstrate, and she felt that even if she attempted 
it, he would laugh her to 6com. In early life she 
had never endeavoured to eradicate from his mind 
the tree which bore such pernicious fruits, and even 
if it exhaled poison from its branches, she felt that 
she had no other shelter for her head than silch as they 
afforded. 

In the meantime a silent and preK)Ccupied party 
had assembled in the breakfast room. Mr. Sinclair 
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was too deeply absorbed in the plans he was revolv* 
ing in his mind for the settlement of his two young 
relatives to indulge in conversation. Celeste was 
pale and abstracted, and Isola alone endeavoured to 
keep up a show of cheerfulness. Suddenly looking 
up to Celeste, her uncle said — 

" By faith, my dear, this gloomy look will never 
do. I do not see how you are to be a sailor's wife if 
you have no more courage. You needn't blush so 
deeply — ^I merely alluded to what we all know I sup- 
pose. Here comes Harry just in time to answer for 
himself. I have just been thinking that before he 
joins this party, which I am pretty sure is going on a 
wild goose chase, we must exact a promise from him. 
I have it very much at heart I assure you. Come 
join your forces with mine, my dears, and I think we 
must succeed." 

'< With such a coalition against me I must perforce 
take to flight," said Harry laughing. 

<< Stay a moment and hear my proposition. I think 
you will not demur to its conditions. Here it is 
written out — I give it to you in black and white that 
you may know I am in earnest" 
Harry glanced at the paper and smiled. 
'^ My consent seems only half that is required. If 
the other party is half as willing as I am, the agree- 
ment is completed at once." 

Isola took the paper from his hand, and held it be- 
fore Celeste, who blushed deeply as she read its con- 
tents. " Go on this expedition — and fulfil the com- 
mands of Captain Selby. After you have performed 
the duty he has at present in view for you, resign 
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your commission — ^return home and claim your bride. 
I will settle on you the half of my estate, with the 
remainder to devolve to you on my death." 

'< What say you, ma chire 1 " inquired Isola, '' shall 
it not be as we all wish 1 " 

** I will consent to any arrangement that will bring 
Harry back, never again to run such frightful risks as 
he is even now going to encounter," murmured Ce- 
leste in the ear of her friend. 

" I will be your good genius, Harry," said Isola, 
^' and promise that your wishes will not be opposed if 
you will perform the first part of the agreement to 
the satisfaction of your uncle." 

''It is settled then," said Harry, clasping the hand 
of Celeste in his. '' I return from my next cruise to 
claim this fair hand, and doff the character of the 
naval hero, to assume that of Benedict the married 
man." 

'' By faith !" exclaimed Mr. Sinclair, kissing the 
fair bride elect, in an ecstasy of joy. ''I am the 
happiest old fellow in the world." He demonstrated 
his happiness by kissing the laughing Isola with 
enthusiasm, and warmly grasping the hand of his ne- 
phew. His excitement had scarcely subsided when 
breakfast was announced, and they were joined by 
Mrs. Ernest and h^ son. Ernest with his usual air of 
friendly interest offered his congratulations to Celeste 
on the auspicious change which a few hours had 
wrought in her prospects. They were scarcely seated 
at the table when a servant entered with a package 
for Harry which had just been forwarded from the 
post-office* 
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<' From Pensacola !" exclaimed Hany, glancing at 
the post-mark. ^' I hope old Selby has not taken it 
in his head to order me to join him, just as I am set- 
ting out on another expedition. 

Celeste's face brightened — 

'' I am perverse enough to "wish it may be so," she 
whispered — " it will be a danger avoided which I 
cannot help regarding as one of great magnitude. 
That dreadful pirate haunts me like a spectre. I never 
hear him alluded to without a thrill of painful and 
undefinable emotion*" 

*< In short he is to you now, what ghosts and goblins 
were to your childhood — a terror that is magnified by 
imagination into something a thousand times worse 
than the reality. / do not fear him, and I own it 
would afford me a covetted triumph, to be the mean* 
of bringing this scourge of the Gulf, to justice. But 
tfiere is very little hope cf it just now — ^your wish is 
granted — these few lines convey an imperative order 
to join my ship immediately." 

" I regret it for one," said Ernest — " why Sinclair 
you were to have commanded our party — ^what shall 
we do without you 1" 

" Oh, my place is easily filled—j-there are several 
older sailors belonging to the company than I am. 
The old man known as Captain Jack will probably 
be a better choice than I should have proved. I will 
ride in with you, and recommend him as my suc- 
cessor." 

Harry left the room to countermand some order, 
and the two young ladies st^olled into the conserva- 
tory. Ernest watched them until he saw Celeste step 
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into the yard and join Hairy. He felt secure that he 
should haye a few moments uninterrupfed conversa- 
tion with Miss Moreau, and lightly stepping after her, 
he offered to relieve her from the garden scissors with 
which she was chipping the dead leaves from the 
plants. 

'' Your fair hands should not he soiled in such an 
employment," he gallantly remarked. 

<'I thank you," replied Isola, coldly rejecting his 
proffered assistance ; *' it is one of my pleasures to at- 
tend to my flowers, and I cannot think of trusting 
them to your judgment in the art of pruning. To the 
things we love, we willingly devote our time and at- 
tention, and to those persons or things you do not . 
regard with that sentiment, you scarely deign to exn 
tend common civility." 

^ Disdainful girl ! even at the moment I seek you 
to bid an adieu that may be my last, you can treat md 
thus coldly." 

" I part from you Mr. Ernest as from an — an ac- 
qttaintance — ^what more have you a right to expect of 
me 1" she asked in surprise. 

" Nothing, as a right — ^but much — much more as a 
favor. Oh, bola restore me to the place I once held 
in your esteem ! I ask it as the last boon of one who 
goes on a dangerous enterprise, and may never re- 
turn." 

Isola looked distressed. 

*' Tou ask what you must know to be impossible. 
My feelings can never return to their former state to- 
ward you. They will not be schooled by me, and I 
cannot deceive you." 
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Ernest struck his hand on his brow, and walked ra- 
pidly across the floor to the manifest detriment of 
the flowers, for a shower of delicate blossoms followed 
his irregular movements. 

•** Isola," he at length said — "promise me that you 
will drive from your mind that dreadful suspicion^— 
you will — " 

But Isola was not heeding him. She was kneeling 
on the floor binding up a beautiful Camellia which he 
had too rudely brushed against. At any other time, 
or with another person, Isola would herself have stig- 
matised her nonchalance as want of feeling — but Er- 
nest she believed to be merely a consummate actor, 
and she took the most obvious means of convincing 
him that his eloquence was utterly thrown away. 

With a suppressed imprecation on his lips, he 
rushed from the house, and throwing himself on hit 
horse galloped madly toward the city. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How glorimnly Iirr gallant coone she goes ! 

Her white wiogs flying. Brmov. 

So SOON as Emest was out of sight of the Hall he 
slackened the pace of his horse, and rode leisurely 
along, expecting to be oyertaken by Sinclair. Harry 
had seen his abrupt departure, and after laughingly 
inquiring the cause of Isola, he mounted his steed 
and followed him. 

*' You started at such a break-neck pace," said he 
as he overtook him, '' that I scarcely hoped to see 
any thing of you before I reached town. Your mo- 
ther seemed quite aghast at your unceremonious de- 
parture without even one adieu." 

"Adieu means to God I commend. you, and I do 
not believe that one from the old lady, would have 
had much effect on my fortunes. However, I am 
sorry I did not say good-bye. When you return tell 
her that my feelings were too much overcome— you 
needn't say by what — ^for I believe there was more of 
fury than tenderness in them," said Ernest moodily. 
Harry saw that he was in no humor for a jest, and 
changed the conversation. 

Much regret was expressed by those destined to the 
expedition against Le Clerc, that Harry was so inop 
portunely called away i and they unanimoudy adopt- 

voL. n. 
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ed his advice, and elected as their commander an old 
sailor who had heen known on the levy for years as 
Captain Jack. This old grey haired man had once 
commanded a vessel which traded to New York ; 
many years before it had been seized by the very pi- 
rate of whom they were now going in pursuit. The 
captain and such of his crew as remained alive after 
the (ray took place, were landed on the wild shores 
of one of the numerous bays which indent the coast, 
with a few pounds of bread, and the clothes they 
wore, they were to find their way to the nearest set- 
tlement, which was many days travel through an un- 
settled Wilderness. 

Captain Jack had with him an only child — a lad of 
tender years : for himself he cared not — ^he was old 
and weather beaten — ^he could bear the fatigues of 
travel, and the pangs of hunger, but it was the boy's 
first voyage. On the third day of the wearisome 
journey the father knelt in agony beside the dying 
form of his child, perishing of hunger and fatigue. 
When the remnant of that band reached New Or- 
leans they were little more than the shadows of men. 
Half their number had perished, and of the remain- 
der only two eventually survived their sufieringa. 
Captain Jack was one of that number — he had left 
his home apparently in the prime of life — ^he return- 
ed with silvered hair and seams upon hisbn^w which 
might have been deemed the indications of advanced 
age. The voice of lamentation arose from his dwell- 
ing, for his boy was the only child, and he had taken 
him from his mother's arms with the promise of re- 
turning him in safety to them. The mother faded 
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gradually and died, levying him in his desolation, 
without a voice to whisper of hope or consolation. 
The bereaved father became emphatically a lonely 
man — isolated from his fellows by the change which 
suffering had wrought in his once cheerful feelings. 
For years he had scarcely appeared to interest him- 
self in any of the ordinary occurrences of life, imtil 
the report went abroad of the attempted attack on 
the house of M. Duvernay, and the pursuit which 
was to be immediately commenced. He was aroused 
at once from his apathy — he eagerly offered his ser- 
vices, and was the most active of the volunteers in 
making every arrangement which could ensure suc- 
cess. 

Captain Jack had examined every part of the 
Swallow with the eye of a practised seaman, and ex- 
pressed his admiration of her many excellent quali- 
ties. In such a vessel he was sanguine in his hopes 
of overtaking the pirate chieftain, and striking at least 
one blow to avenge his irremediable injuries. 

The hold of the Swallow was. filled with casks 
which Captain Lenoir termed his ballast — they were 
he asserted filled with stores for his crew. No sus- 
picion of the character of the Swallow was enter- 
tained by any of the party, and at an early hour she 
left her moorings and gracefully glided down stream 
with allHbbr flags flying save one^ which her new oc- 
cupants had no suspicion was the one best known on 
those waters. The people on the bank cheered en- 
thusiastically, and many a God-speed was sent after 
them by hearts that would have trembled with hor- 
ror, had they dreamed of the too great proximity of 
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him they went to seek. The gallant party returned 
the cheers and fired one of their guns as they reach- 
ed the middle of the stream. 

Captain Lenoir insisted on retaining the command 
of his own vessel, and Captain Jack acted as lieuten- 
ant under him. Besides the crew necessary to work 
the vessel, Lenoir had procured a few supernumera- 
ries to man the guns. 

The veteran seaman looked around on the swarthy 
faces and hushy whiskers of thecrewandremarkedr-* 
" I cannot say you have been very happy in your * 
choice of hands, Captain Lenoir, judging from their 
looks. I do not think I ever saw a more savage look- 
ing set of fellows. I am sure Le Clerc's cannot be 
more than a match for them." 

" We'll see — ^we'll see," replied that worthy rub- 
bing his hands gleefully, and smiling like an ogre. — 
*< Handsome is as handsome does," as my mother used 
to tell me, and you'll see that when these fellows 
come to the scratch every man of 'em will do his 
duty." 

« Well, I trust so— the wind is fair, and with the 
current in our favor too, I think we shall not be very 
long reaching the mouth of the river, even if we do 
not overhaul this Le Clerc before we get there." 

" My opinion is, that we shall have no need to 
leave the river," said Lenoir, significantly. "Le 
Clerc scarcely fears a pursuit, and will make no ef- 
fort to escape. His luck has been so extraordinary 
that he sometimes tempts Providence." 

"Providence! " repeated Captain Jack, angrily — 
** What do you suppose Providence has to do with the 
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fate 6{ such a miscreant ! Reform your speech, friend, 
and use terms more appropriate to the person of whom 
ydu speak." 

With a low how of mock respect, Captain Lenoir 
walked off to give some orders, muttering to himself — 

" If you only knew to whom you were speaking, 
old fellow, you would as soon chop off your hand as 
use such words. Ha ! hut this craft carries a jolly 
freight — let me see how much it will be worth." 

He sat down on a coil of rope, and with the soiled 
back of an old letter, and the stump of a pencil, he 
Was soon absorbed in calculations which seemed to 
possess the power of interesting him deeply. Some 
one touched him on the shoulder, and looking up, he 
saw a laughing face bending over him. 

"You seem bothered in your calculations," said the 
owner of it, a youth of eighteen, who had volunteered 
to flesh his maiden sword in the expected encounter. 

" I was only trying, Mr. Delolme to calculate how 
long, at our present rate of sailing, we would be in 
reaching our place of destination." 

" I should think that beyond your cyphering, my 
fine fellow, as I have not yet been aware that we had 
any precise place of destination in view." 

" Ah, that's because you are not acquainted with 
the river. Every bend has its name to him who nav- 
igates this stream, and a good sailor could guess where 
the pirate is most likely to anchor." 

" Do you really think we shall overhaul him before 
we getmtothe Gulfl" 

"I am certain of it — so certain that I would wager 

my head against that glittering ring on your finger. 

Vol. n. 
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young sir, that before dawn to-morrow yoti will have 
seen Le Clerc." 

*' If your words proVe true, Captain, I will make 
you a present of this bauble.'^ 

" The ring will surely be mine before dawn then,** 
said Lenoir, with a pectiliar smile. " I hope you will 
not forget your promise.'* 

*' Bely on me — ^it shall be yours*" 
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CkAPTfiR X. 



(Inspect !— that's a spy's office. Oh, ve iMtt 

^en thousaod precious moments in yain woidS) 

And Tainer feani BtkoH. 



1*0 arms .' cried Mortimer; and couchM his quivering lance. 

G&At. 

The day passed away and they met with nothing 
to disturb the mohbtbny of the liVer. Smooth water 
femd solitary banks, without a single boat to vary the 
scene, characterized their progress until night-falli 
Just after the watch waf set they met a small canoe 
pulled against the current by a single Indian, who 
reported a vessel about two hours sail ahead of them, 
tising every e£fbrt to reach the Gulf as socm as possi*^ 
ble. ^' This must be La Vengeance," was the unani^ 
mous conclusion, and congratulations were exchanged 
at the proq)ect of a speedy encounter with the object 
of their pursuits 

Their course was uninterrupted until the bell rang 
for supper. With uppetiles rendered keener by the 
fresh air and exercise, the party repaired with gay 
ispirits to the principal cabin. It was brilliantly illu* 
minated, and a substantial supper, served on exquisite 
china, covered the board. Cups of wrought silver 
glittered in the Imnplight, and the golden orange^ and 
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fragrant pine apple reposed in baskets of costly woHc« 
manship. The cabin was so thickly carpeted as to 
return no echo to the footfall — the walls were draped 
with violet colored velvet, looped in festoons with a 
gilt cord and tassel — and where it was thus raised the 
heavy fold fell on eithei* side of A magnificent mir- 
ror, Or a gorgeously framed engraving. 

The party looked around, and on each other in 
amazement. The decorations of the interior cabin, 
appropriated to the exclusive use of the Captain, have 
been before described, but this apartment was larger, 
and when they had last stood in it, boasted of but 
few articles of furniture, and those calculated more 
fot use than ornament 

'< By Jupiter ! but this seems like magic ! " said 
young Delolme, rubbing his eyes. "Ah, steward, 
you are here, are you ? Where on earth have you 
conciealed all this finery % and why has it been invisi- 
ble to us before 1 " 

" Ah, monsieur is pleased to be merry," said the 
mulatto functionary, bowing low — " Dey be our usual 
decorations when oflf de shore. Dere de vulgaire 
plebian make such fuss about such tings, we no shew 
'em. But de captaine hab dem up again so soon aa 
we be afloat. Fine effect ! eh, messieurs 1 " 

" Beautiful ! fine ! your captain isja feUow of infi- 
nite taste, but I should never have guessed it to look 
at him, would you, Seymour 1 In a brown study, 
eh ? " as he observed the gentleman he addressed 
standing before a picture on which he appeared to be 
gazing with a deep interest. ^ It was a mere sketch, 
but it was drawn with a masterly hand. A lake with 
a small cottage almost hid by the overshadowing trees 
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and shrabs that clustered around it ; a boat was drawn 
on the beach, and a small child was at play on the 
sand near it. Two figures watched the sports of the 
infant — a man in the first glow of youth, and a deli- 
cate graceful woman leaning on his arm. The fea- 
tures were too petite to have the merit of a likeness, 
but in the slight figure of the female there was a 
graceful outline, an undefinable air, that reminded 
him of one who was dear to him. 

" Oh, that is a mere scratch in comparison with 
some that are here," said Delolme with a careless 
glance — *^ I wonder at your stopping before it an in- 
stant. Our commander must be a rara avis indeed. 
He seems to possess the luxury of a sybarite, the taste 
of a virtuoso, the purse of a prince, and withal as com- 
mon-place a visage as one would care to see." 

<' A thousand thanks. Monsieur, for so flattering a 
portrait," said a voice close beside him, and turning 
he beheld Lenoir himself, with a sarcastic smile on 
his lip, **you will be better able to appreciate the 
merits of the commander of this little bark by and by, 
I hope." 

*^ Some of them I already appreciate I assure you," 
was the laughing reply. '^You rank very high in 
my estimation in every thing save beauty, and as we 
are as God made us, no man has a right to quarrel 
with another on account of the vizor nature has seen 
fit to make him wear. I, in my turn, ask pardon for 
my unlucky speech." 

The hand which was frankly extended, was accept- 
ed with apparent cordiality, and making a brief apol- 
ogy for his absence on duty, Lenoir was about to 
retire. 
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^ It is a sorry feast without the presence of the 
entertainer," said Seymour, courteously — *' cannot 
you join us at supper^" 

"/am no longer master here," he replied with 
emphasis. " But fear not — ^your board will soon be 
graced by one — ^by many I mean, far superior to my- 
self — " and with a low bow he departed. 

The supper passed over. Wine was served with 
fruits, and many preferred it as a drink, to the coffee, 
whose rich aroma made the atmosphere fragrant. 
Seymour and Ernest sat at the head of the table in 
close conversation. A vague feeling of distrust and 
suspicion was aroused in the minds of both: and each 
endeavored to turn his thoughts resolutely from the 
faint glimmer of the truth which]dawned on him, for 
the suspicion was too dreadful to be dwelt on. If 
they were in the toils of the pirate, his measures had 
been too securely taken, to leave a hope of extrica^ 
tion — defend themselves to the last gasp they might, 
but eventually all must perish. 

<( Do you observe how the number of waiters hai 
increased 1 we had but four, when we seated our^ 
selves, and now there are at least a dozen, and twelve 
as desperate looking fellows as I have ever seen." 

" It is as you say," replied Ernest with a sinking 
of the heart he would not have cared to acknowledge, 
" but their faces seem to be^famiUar — they are the 
hands we have seen on deck, and it may be merely a 
whim of the steward to give a greater air of state to 
our banquet." 

" Scarcely," said Seymour, gravely. " I seem like 
one in an enchanted dream — The sudden transforma- 
tions which have occurred in this cabin, make me 
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involuntarily think of the stories told of the very man 
of whom we are in pursuit. Yet, God forbid ! that 
my fears should be verified. Let us on deck at all 
events, and consult with Captain Jack. If the worst 
should happen, with his assistance, we can make such 
arrangements to meet the treachery, as will enable us 
to defend ourselves to the last. Ha ! what is that De- 
lolme is relating 1" 

'* A story of something like a bet with Captain 
Lenoir, I believe." 

A glance of intelligence passed between the two as 
the youth brought his narrative to a close, and they 
arose with the intention of seeking a consultation 
with Captain Jack. Seymour wrote on a slip of pa- 
per — " be on your guard — I suspect treachery — ^pass 
this from hand to hand but betray no surprise," and 
laid it on the plate of him who sat next to him, say- 
ing— 

" Translate that sentence if you can — ^if you can- 
not let your next neighbor try, and give me the solu- 
tion when I return from the deck." 

As Seymour laid his hand on the lock of the door, 
a scuffle was heard on deck — a shriek, and a heavy 
plunge in the water. All arose and rushed towai^ 
the door— it was locked ! 

They turned to demand the reason of such conduct, 
and beheld those who had served them, standing in a 
body, with a pistol in each hand levelled withnieadly 
aim at the excited figures before them. A cry of 
treachery arose — ^weapons were drawn and the two 
parties stood glaring on each other, as if resolute to 
drench the cabin in their blood. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The diead of evil is the worst of ill. Pbootok. 



A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue, 

Excuse me so. Shaxspeaxb* 



Thb active preparations of Sinclair for his depar- 
ture were stopped by the arriyal of a package from 
Pensacola which filled him with amazement and un- 
easiness. No allusion was made to the orders he had 
so recently received, and in place of commanding 
his immediate presence, Commodore Selby had grant- 
ed him an extended leave of absence, in answer to a 
petition of his uncle to that effect, which had been 
forwarded without Harry's knowledge. A letter 
from his friend Carey explained the cause of his ex- 
tended furlough. It ran thus — 

My Dear Harry, 

I am in despair at your prolonged absence, and 

Captain has just informed me that your leave is 

extended to heaven knows how long ! Le Clerc it 
seems fi^m our latest information has abandoned the 
coast, and taken to the open sea to commit his daring 
depredations. The cutter is ready for service, but is 
not yet put in commission, because the ships of war 
already on the Gulf are thought to be a sufficient 
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check on his career, if they do not end it at once. I 
hope not — that honor is, I trust, reserved for you and 
myself. It will ensure to you a larger vessel, and 
another step to me. When I can write Captain to 
my name I shall he the happiest dog in existence. 
Ah! if I were as much fortune's favourite as you are, I 
would at once resign my commission, and seek happi- 
ness in a wider sphere of enjoyment than a sailor's life 
affords. You may think this want of chivalry, but 
moschetoes and yellow fever are sad drawbacks to 
one's enthusiasm. 

The summer is approaching, and I own that my 
spirits sink with the prospect of spending it on a dull 
and unhealthy station^ without the mirth and good 
humor of my old chum to enliven me. 

Adieu, Harry — success attend you in all your un- 
dertakings. 

Gbobge Caret. 

Sinclair sought his uncle with a perplexed brow — 
" My dear sir, what on earth can this mean % " he in- 
quired, laying the letter before him—" Here is some 
strange mystery — ^heaven forbid that it may prove a 
terrible one." 

" I fear it indeed ! " said the old gentleman with a 
whitening cheek. " Where is your last letter 1 " 

Harry silently placed it before him, and on com- 
paring the dates they found that the two had been 
written on the same day. One was a forgery with- 
out doubt, and there could be no hesitation in de- 
ciding which bore that character. 

" Well, Harry, what'do you think 1 " inquired Mr. 
Vol. IL— 7 
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Sinclair, slowly, as he fixed his eyes on the agitated 
features of his nephew. 

" I see it all ! " exclaimed Harry, " though why I 
should have been prevented from joining them I 
know not. Those unfortunate young men, have 
rushed into the lion's mouth. They are in the hands 
of Le Clerc." 

"God forbid — God forbid — ^It may have been a 
hoax played off by some one among them, who wish- 
ed to be himself their commander. Some foolish 
jealousy perhaps." 

" Would to God it were so — ^but I know it cannot 
be. I was chosen without a dissenting voice, merely 
because I was the only naval man among them. No— 
it is one of the rascally tricks of this pirate, which I 
swear to punish. I will never leave my profession 
until he is brought to justice, and if cfne of that pha- 
lanx of brave hearts is stilled by his means, I register 
my vow to pursue him to death." 

" Eight — right, my noble boy — but — " 

" What is it that is right 1 " asked Mrs. Ernest, en- 
tering the room in much perturbation — " I beg par- 
. don for interrupting you, gentlemen, but I know there 
is a letter from Pensacola — I met John on the lawn 
who handed me the letters to get one of my own 
from the parcel — a vague fear of something wrong 
induced me to hurry home. Is there any news from 
our adventurers 1 — though why do I ask 'J I know it 
is impossible." 

" We have no news from them, Mrs. Ernest," re- 
plied Harry, for he wished to spare the mother's heart 
as long as possible. When their suspicions were veri- 
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fied it would be time enough to torture her by avow- 
ing the truth, but when his eye met hers, unconscious- 
ly there was so much compassion in his glance that 
she exclaimed — 

♦* There is something to be told ! What is it 1 Do 
not trifle with me — 1 cannot bear it — my son is dead. 
Is it so 1 " 

" Calm yourself my dear madam, I beg, and be- 
lieve me when I assure you on my honor that within 
my knowledge no such catastrophe has occurred. 
Your son, for aught I know to the contrary, is safe 
and in health — consider a moment and you will per- 
ceive the impossibility of having heard from them so 
soon. They only left yesterday morning.'' 

" That is true," said she, more calmly—" But even 
that space is sufficient for the acting of an evil that 
can never be remedied. I am foolish — but to-day I 
am so nervous that every sound startles me." 

As she turned to leave the room her eye accident- 
ally rested on an open window, and she saw a groupe 
of gentlemen approaching the house in earnest con- 
versation — 

" Something terrible must have occurred— see — 
there is Col. Seymour, Mr. Delolme, besides a num- 
ber of others, all connected with the young men who 
have gone against the pirate." 

" They only seek information of me," said Harry, 
unwilling to acknowledge the extent of his own fears. 
" Retire, madam, I beseech you, and endeavor to re- 
cover your calmness — rely on me to inform you of 
every thing that transpires which can have a bearing 
on this matter." 
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" Unable to control her emotions longer, Mrs. Er- 
nest acceded to his request. Harry accompanied his 
uncle to receive his guests, "whose faces were indeed 
ominous of evil. Mr. Delolme, a yenerable, grey- 
haired man, at once opened the business which had 
brought them there^ 

" We haye a communication for you, Lieutenant 
Sinclair which will give you a disagreeable surprise i 
you may felicitate yourself on your escape from the 
toils spread for our children.^ 

" Would to God I were with them," said Harry 
with emotion. ^' I could at least lend one arm more 
to aid in their defence." 

''You have then heard — but here is your missive* 
Bead and see in what peril our children are." 

Harry broke the seal which was stamped with the 
appropriate device of a death's head, with the motto^ 
"I am your fate." ** The first word he saw was the 
signatiure of Le Clerc, written in blood, appended to 
the following communication. 

" Lieutenant Sinclair is hereby informed that by 
the time this reaches him, his friends will be in my 
power. He himself was saved from sharing their fate 
that he might negotiate their ransom. As a seaman^ 
he can inform the rashly inclined of the impossibility 
of pursuing me with success. « To the relatives of my 
prisoners say, that I recede not from my word — ran- 
som them, and they are safe — ^refuse, and they return 
no more to tell the tale of their capture." 

" The sum I demand, is $ 15,000, paid to the firm of 
Messrs. Dufour, in New-Orleans, who will transfer si 
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immediately t6 their hou^e in Havana, in the name of 
Don Martin Eibera. Having had dealings before with 
that firm, under the same name, I shall draw on them 
through my agent there. To prevent all risk from 
treachery, your friends will remain as my guests, 
until this little transaction is completed ; when they 
will be landed on some spot, convenient to obtain a 
passage to their homes. I hope my forged document 
hRs not hurried you in your preparations for depar- 
ture, as I have reason to believe that your presence 
will not be needed in Pensacola immediately. 

Le Clerc. 

" This might have been much worse," said Harry 
as he finished reading. '^ It has relieved my mind 
ftrom a heavy load of anxiety, occasioned by a com- 
munication I have just received from Commodore 
Selby. Here are the two letters, and a more practised 
eye than mine could scarcely have detected the im- 
posture. 

** By George, but this is an audacious pirate," said 
Mr. Delolme. " He comes into our very port, and 
bears away our bravest and our best in pursuit of 
himself. A daring act indeed ; and a faithful crew he 
must have, when not one was found among them to 
betray him for the rich reward for which he might 
have stipulated." 

" His men are said to be attached to him with en- 
thusiasm," replied Col. Seymour, " and that I suspect 
is the secret of his long career. But this ransom he 
demands must be paid forthwith — so let's to business 

YoL. n.— ?♦ 
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at once, gentlemen — you will join us with your ne* 
phew, Mr. Sinclair 1" 

•* Undoubtedly-^especially as I have a personal 
interest in erne of the prisoners. Mr. Ernest is among 
them, and you are aware that his mother is an inmate 
of my family." 

" True — ^we will return to town at once, and settlef 
this matter there." 

In a few moments the party was on their way to 
the city, and before the day closed, their arrangements 
for the ransom were completed. Harry hastened his 
return that he might perform his promise to Mrs. Er- 
nest, and relieve the mind of that lady from her feanr 
for the safety of her son. Night had fallen before he 
reached the gate of the lawn : there was starlight, but 
the moon haid not yet risen. He had preceded his 
uncle, and was alone, as he reined up his horse t& 
unlatch the gate — a figure darted from the shrubbery 
and seized the bridle, and a trembling voice ex-^ 
claimed— 

" For the love of heaven, stop one moment, sir, and 
answer me, or I shall go wild." 

Harry looked down on the agitated figure, who thus 
passionately invoked him, and saw that it was a wo' 
man ; in the faint light he could not tell whether she 
was young or old, but he judged the former, for her 
bonnet had fallen back, and her hair hung unconfined 
over her shoulders — and from its dark folds gleamed 
a face as white as her robe. 

"What would you have me answer, madam 1" he 
courteously inquired. 



When convinced that he had no intention of pass^ 
ing on she relinquished her hold on his bridle, and 
stepping aside, said — 

" Is this strange report true — of the pirate having 
captured the party who went in pursuit ? and — and — * 
oh, sir ! is any one killed V 

" No— -poor girl — ^I believe not — ^I hope not — ^you 
have a brother perhaps among them. Take comfort 
from the assurance I feel, that all will return in 
safety.*' 

" Thank heaven ! oh, sir ! you have made me youi* 
debtor forever. The fear of something fatal was mad-^ 
dening me : but I am ttdw calm — ^I can wait with 
patience for further news from them. From my soul 
I thank you." 

The sound of approaching steps caused her to dart 
aside, and conceal herself amid the thick undergrowth^ 
as he was joined by his uncle. 

The reader will at once have guessed that this was 
Annette. With an anxious and excited mind, she 
had watched for every rumor concerning the expedi-* 
tion — and had been among the first to hear of its dis- 
astrous termination. She it was, who had given thei 
alarm to Mrs. Ernest which caused the abrupt inter-* 
ruption recorded in the preceding pages. Wild with 
fear, Annette, regardless of consequefnces, hastened 
to Magnolia Hall, with the determination to demand 
an interview with Mrs. Ernest — avow her union with 
her son, and seek such information as his mother 
would probably have obtained. They met in the 
avenue — ^Annette had been weeping violently — her 
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dress was much disordered, and at the first glance, 
Mrs. Ernest thought her a mad woman : hut her emo- 
tion — ^too agonising not to be real — ^her revelationd 
soon convinced her that there was at least method in 
her madness. She listened in amazement and in- 
credulity. 

*' Oh, madam !" concluded the poor girl — " you are 
that proud mother whose disapprobation he has so 
much dreaded. Pardon for him — for myself — if you 
could look into my heart, and see the deep love I 
bear him — ^you would — ^you must forgive. She who 
loved much was forgiven, even by the Savior of man- 
kind. Your son loves the poor Annette.^' 

Mrs. Ernest drew herself up, and with a haughty 
frown, bade her stand aside, and let her pass — 

" If," she said, sternly — if my son has thus played 
the fool, I will never forgive him — ^never acknow- 
ledge as my daughter the woman he has chosen. Be- 
gone — his wife you cannot be — ^I believe your whole 
story to be a base fabrication — leave these grounds 
and never let in^ see your face again, impertinent 
impostor." 

Annette shrank aside, for she was timid as the star- 
tled fawn, and the superior station of Ernest's connec- 
tions had always awed her, and contributed to keep 
her from insisting on the assertion of her rights. 

Mrs. Ernest hurried to the house to learn whether 
Mr. Sinclair or Harry had received any alarming in- 
telligence ; but she was much too politic to mention 
the interview which had just taken place. 

The very existence of Annette, would she knew, 
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place an impassable barrier to his pretensions to Isola | 
and she was troubled in her own mind to decide how 
much truth and how much falsehood was in the state- 
ment she had just heard. Either way in which she 
viewed the case there was so much villainy in her 
son's conduct, that she shrank in dismay from its 
contemplation* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they're seldom spent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 

Shaksfeaiub. 



We left the two parties in the cabin of La Ven- 
geance ready to proceed to extremities. Seymour 
placed himself at the head of his little band — ^his 
hand was on the lock of his pistol, and the command 
to fire was about to be uttered, when a shrill whistle 
rang through the cabin, and, as if by magic, the doors 
unclosed, the bulk heads were removed, and a phalanx 
of stalwart men, armed to the teeth, stood within ten 
feet of the young adventurers. 

In front of them was a stately figure habited in 
black, wearing a cap with a drooping sable plume, 
and as he raised it, and bowed with a faint smile, to 
those who had once seen him, there was no need to 
call his name. 

Ernest groaned deeply. 

" God of heaven, it is the pirate," he exclaimed. 

" Captain Le Clerc, at your service, gentlemen,** 
said that personage, with a degree of suavity that un- 
der any other circumstances would have been quite 
captivating, but just then it seemed to savor too 
strongly of the soft purring and silky smoothness of 
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the cat, before she leaps upon her prey, to be very 
acceptable. 

'' You see, gentlemen, that resistance will be use- 
less," continued the same courteous voice, as the own- 
er pointed to the two bodies of armed men which 
enclosed them. *' Allow me to hope that you will 
submit to the chances of war, without attempting a 
defence, which must only end in your destruction." 

" Chances of treachery, you had better say," re- 
torted a voice hoarse with contending feelings — 
<< blood must be shed to avenge our commander, who 
has been foully murdered and cast into the river." 

" We will not quarrel about terms, young sir," 
said Le Glerc. *^ When the injustice of man's laws 
has compelled one of his species to take the law into 
his own hands, he generally contrives to fimd names 
for things differing essentially from those bestowed 
on them by that world which denounces his proceed- 
ings. It is my will to say that the chances of war 
have placed you in the position in which you were 
so eager to place me, and on my own deck there are 
few so hardy as to gainsay me. There can be no 
treachery from man to man that is not justified when 
he is placed in the situation I and my comrades hold 
toward the rest of mankind. As to your Captain, he 
is here — bring him forward, Jenkins." 

The dark forms of the men parted, and from their 
ranks, the old sailor was led forward by two men 
whose support seemed necessary to him 5 for he was 
evidently much hurt. His clothes were stained with 
blood, and the grey hair that hung over his ghastly 
features was clotted with gore from a heavy cut on 
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his head. Several of his own party rushed forward 
to sustain him, with many expressions of sympathy, 
and, at a motion from Le Glerc, they were allowed 
to do so. His weight fell as heavy on them as that 
of the dead, and with an effort he raised his eyes to 
the faces that bent eagerly over him. 

" It is all over with me, lads," he muttered. " The 
last sail is furled, and the old hulk will soon be 
worthless. I do not die without one blow to avenge 
my boy though. " 1 sent one before me to tell his 
tale of treachery before my own moorings were cut 
loose. Drink — drink — give me something to stimu- 
late me — let me throw all the energy left me in one 
brief moment, that I may leave the words of a dying 
man with him who has brought this ruin on us all." 

Wine was poured down his throat, and afler a 
struggle he succeeded in raising his trembling hand 
as if invoking the justice of heaven : fixing his glaz- 
ing eyes on Le Glerc, who stood with folded arms 
gazing sternly on the scene, he said-*- 

"Man of blood, of violence, and crime, listen to 
the last words of one you have mortally wronged. 
You have made^my days a bitterness and a curse ; you 
left me life, but you caused the life of my life to perish 
in a lingering and a horrible manner. You know 
me — you know the fatherless man, who has vainly 
prayed for vengeance on the destroyer of his child, 
and the desolator of his happiness. Now hear me 
denounce your punishment — the hour comes — I see 
it — I hear a voice which whispers to me, and I feel 
that its promptings are truth. The hour approaches 
in which all your evil will be requited unto you, and 
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on that hardened soul retributive justice shall fall 
with a crushing weight of agony. Is there one ave- 
nue to your heart — is there one spot in its arid desert 
which the waters of affection make green 1 — If such 
there be, the vengeance of a just God shall uproot 
and wither the source of that joy — on that one, per- 
chance a child too, the vials of his wrath shall be 
poured. The avenger pauseth, but the dart that is 
poised is at last launched forth to pierce the rebellious 
heart. Such be thy fate man of darkness and crime." 

The countenance of Le Clerc underwent many 
rapid changes during this address, but he made no ef- 
fort to interrupt the dying man. 

" These are the ravings of insanity," said he cold- 
ly — though there was repressed emotion in his tone. 
'' Are these fitting words for one whose soul is part- 
ing even now 1 Fate has few arrows left to aim at 
one like me, for in making me such, her venom has 
exhausted itself. My hand struck not the blow, old 
man, so leave not your denunciations with me. You 
perish in an attempt in which you have been over- 
reached — such is the fortune of war, then why call 
down the vengeance of heaven on a head that is in- 
nocent of crime 1 My child has never injured you, 
old man — ^take back your denunciations then and die 
in peace." 

" You have a cliild then 1 What hast such as thou 
to do with human ties 1 This but makes your guilt 
more deep, for what sayeth the word of Him who is 
mighty to save as well as to punish 1 ' The sins of 
the father shall be visited on the children.' Not mine 
are the denunciations — a power I cannot resist impels 
Vol. II.- 
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me to utter them. I cannot, if I would, recall them. 
The hour approaches in which the blood you have 
shed shall be atoned by a crimson tide from the heart 
you would give your life to shelter from the shadow 
of harm. Is it not so 1 Are — not — my — ^words — 
those — of — ^prophecy." 

A slight gurgling sound in the throat was heard at 
his words died away, and the head of the dead man 
sank heavily on the shoulder of his young supporter. 
At a motion from Le Clerc two of his men approach- 
ed and bore him away. 

"Mr. Seymour — and gentlemeh, I address you 
all," said the chief, after a slight pause. " I trust you 
perceive the necessity of submitting to circumstances 
beyond your control, and will surrender your arms 
without compulsion. No harm shall befall you — I 
pledge you my word — ^blood has been shed contrary 
to my wishes, but every atonement in our power shall 
be made by giving your friend decent burial at the 
first point at which we stop. I have already demand- 
ed your ransom, and you must submit to the slight 
inconvenience of a voyage to Havanna, which I will 
endeavour to render as agreeable as, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it can be made." 

" What ! our situation known in New Orleans % " 
inquired several voices; — " How 1 by what means 1 '* 

Le Clerc smiled— 

" I am seldom at a loss for agents to attend to such 
affairs as I see fit to entrust to them. My arrange- 
ments weie all made before I left the city, and my 
letters are, ere this, in the hands of those to whom 
they were addressed. Your ransom will be paid, and 
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you will return wiser than to again endeavor to turn 
the weapons of the crafty against himself. You are 
my prisoners, gentlemen." 

^^ But if we submit, and lay down our arms," said 
Ernest, " how are we to know that you will deal 
honorably by us 1 " 

" By the word of a man who is neither a coward, 
nor a liar, pirate though he be, Mr. Ernest," replied 
the Chief, with a scornful emphasis. '' Your question, 
sir, is well dictated by the spirit from which it sprang. 
On this deck my will is law, and when my word is 
passed, wo be to the man who infringes it. Jenkins 
do your duty." 

With a low bow of recognition, and a peculiar 
leer of the eye, Jenkins advanced to Ernest to re- 
ceive his arms, which were reluctantly delivered. 

" We have changed places, tnon ami^^^ said he — " I 
hope your health has not suffered from the midnight 
promenade you enjoyed at M. Duvernay's. 'Pon my 
life I think the^ables are turned now, Mr. Ernest." 

" Insolent ! " muttered Ernest, turning away as if 
he did not choose to notice the taunt, and the lieuten- 
ant proceeded to receive the arms of the rest of the 
party. With many a bitter sigh they were surren- 
dered by their owners, who saw no chance of possi- 
ble benefit to arise from an effort to retain them i with 
hearts filled with rage and mortification they submit- 
ted to the humiliating circumstances in which they 
were placed. 

In the course of the following day the vessel stop- 
ped at a convenient spot, and the remains of their 
late commander, wrapped in the flag of his country, 
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and placed in a rude coflSn, constructed by some of 
the pirate crew, was consigned to the earth. A cath- 
olic prayer book was found among Le Clerc's library, 
and at his request, Seymour read the burial service 
over the dead. On his return, Seymour expressed 
his surprise that such a book should have been found 
in a vessel of that- description. 

" My men are many of them bigotted catholics," 
said the Chief, with a scarcely perceptible curl of the 
lip. '* They confess their sins whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers of doing so with safety 5 indeed they 
once seriously wished to extend their depredations 
beyond the shrines of the saints, and take by force 
the priest who ofOiciated there, but I vetoed the pro- 
posal — I did not choose to have an indignity offered 
to a priest, especially as our vessel is at times no fit 
residence for one whose calling is that of mercy and 
peace." 

This was uttered with haughty indifference, as if 
the speaker cared not what impression his words 
made, yet to Seymour there was something strangely 
attractive about the man. Totally opposed to his 
preconceived ideas of Le Clerc, was the imposing 
person and courteous manners of the Chief. He ap- 
peared to consider his prisoners in the light of guests, 
and on their return each one had something to relate 
of him, which savored more of the courtesy of the 
gentleman than the ferocity of the pirate. 

Late in the evening Ernest was leaning over the 
bow of the vessel, in a moody humor, watching the 
reflection of the moon on the parted waters as they 
glittered in the soft light, when some one touched his 
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arm, and a low voice requested a few moments con- 
versation with him. He turned and saw the face of 
the 80% disant Captain Lenoir, stripped of its hairy ap- 
pendages and a black patch he had worn over one eye. 
Ten years at least had been taken from his apparent 
age by the metamorphosb, and Ernest failed to recog- 
nize him. 

" Mr. — Mr. — I forget your name my good fellow— 
what is your will with me 1 " 

^< I am called Francois here, Mr. ^mest, but you 
cannot have forgotten the lad you used to hire to carry 
your game when you went out shooting 1 " 

*^ When the lad has grown into a man the marvel 
would be that I did recognize him, especially under 
a pirate's cap." 

" No more of that, Monsieur, if you please — on 
his own floor every man expects to be treated with 
civility. There's no need to tell me what I am — ^we 
sail under our true colors at least, which cannot be 
said of all who manage to keep fair weather between 
them and the world." 

" Your pardon. Monsieur Butin, for if I recollect 
rightly that is your name — I meant no offence. What 
is your business with me V 

" I wish to make an inquiry of you, sir, in which 
I am deeply interested ; and considering the friend- 
ship you used to express for my sister and myself, I 
thought I might interest you in her present situation.'* 

" Your sister," repeated Ernest, turning away his 
face that the sudden paleness that overspread it might 
not be remarked by Frangois — '* what la belle An- 
nette ! what of her, my good Frangois 1 I hope she is 
Vol. n.- 
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as blithe and merry as ever — a sweet voice had the 
pretty Annette, as I well remember." 

" Aye, what of her indeed 1" said Frangois gazing 
keenly on him, for his emotion at the mention of his 
sister had not escaped him. '' It is of that I wish to 
speak. You knew her well, Mr. Ernest — you are 
probably aware of her present residence in New-Or- 
leans, for that she is there I am well assured. It seems 
that she is privately married to some gentleman, who 
is too proud to own her, and like a poor-spirited fool, 
she consents to conceal her marriage, that she may 
be near him without injury to his future prospects. 
Any man who could treat her thus, is unworthy of 
her. Had these facts been sooner known to me, I 
would have found her out even at the risk of my life, 

and have left her an acknowledged wife, or a 

widow." 

To do him justice, Ernest was not cowardly, but as 
he looked on the young desperado before him, he in- 
wardly thanked heaven, that he did not know the re- 
lation in which he stood to Annette. He remained 
an instant buried in thought, and then raising his 
head, and looking calmly on Frangois, he said — 

"I am aware that Annette is in New-Orleans. 
When you first spoke of her, I thought it best to con- 
ceal my knowledge, but on reflection, it seems right 
to inform you of all I know of the affair. You can 
then take such measures as you may think best to free 
your sister from her present disagreeable and unhappy 
state." 

"Ah, she is unhappy too ! my poor Annette ! we 
have shared in blows and contumely in childhood, 
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and in maturer years, we must receive the same. Tell 
me all you know of my sister, Mr. Ernest, and above 
all, who is the man for whom she has this infatuation. 
We have here a goodly number of young blades — ^I 
have hoped that her husband may be among them. 
If so, point him out to me, and the rights of my sister 
shall be vindicated and acknowledged. Say — is he 
here." 

Ernest shook hJs head — 

'' He' is not, good Frangois — ^indisposition prevented 
him from joining us, so your purpose must be post- 
poned. I will do what I can for you in this matter, 
though you must promise inviolable secresy as to my 
share in it — ^the husband of Annette is one the world 
calls my friend — ^I am under obligations to him, and 
therefore I cannot betray his name : but I will give 
you a clue that may lead to the discovery you desire. 
I have a talent for sketching, and with a few strokes 
of my pencil, you shall have such a likeness as will 
enable you to lay your hand on his shoulder, and say, 
' thou art the man.' This will enable me to serve 
Annette, for whom I really feel an interest, and at the 
same time secure myself from the suspicion of having 
acted unfairly by mj friend* ^ 

" Yes, yes — ^I comprehend. Let me have it : he 
shall never know from what source I gained my in- 
formation." 

" On one condition," whispered Ernest — " bend 
down your head — ^you must hold no parley with him, 
for he has basely imposed on Annette — the priest who 
united them, was a friend in disguise. Annette was 
young, unsuspicious, and easily deceived. She be- 
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lieves herself his wife, while he is on the eve of mai> 
riage with one of fashion's wealthiest daughters. 
Words cannot wash away such wrongs — he is spe- 
cious enough to persuade you to believe any thing if 
you listen to him. Seek such vengeance as becomes 
your trade, in secrecy and sUence." 

'* But, monsieur, this man you call your friend. 
Why thqn seek to bring swift and sure destruction on 
himr 

" He is what the world calls my friend, and we 
maintain ourward courtesy, but in my heart of hearts 
I detest him. The woman he weds, is one I love — 
do you not see % do you not imderstand 1" 

" Perfectly," was the reply — " it shall be done — 
give me the sketch." 

The moon shone brightly, and taking a leaf from a 
memorandum-book, in a few moments, Ernest had 
completed ahead, and handed it to Frangois. He 
had not over-rated his own powers, for the young 
man gazed eagerly on it, and said — 

" I know him — I have often seen him. It is the 
yoimg lawyer who prosecuted Walters for forgery. I 
was in court, and heard the case argued. It is he I 



am sure." 



" You are right," said Ernest, " it is the same — ^you 
see your way before you now. You know how to 
disguise yourself, and once in the city he is easily 
found." 

" Yet I should hardly have supposed him capable of 
such villainy," said the young man, musingly. " He 
spoke like an honest man, and looked like one, but 
there is no trusting to appearances," and with this 
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trite truth, he returned his thanks to Ernest, and de- 
parted to attend to his duties. 

" The bee extracts honey from poisonous flowers," 
muttered Ernest — '^ and methinks I possess a kindred 
power to render every thing subservient to my pur- 
poses. Cleverly managed, i'faith." 

And with that thought he retired to his hammock 
as calmly as though no evil had ever been harbored 
in his breast. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

There is a grief that wastes •the heart, 
Like mildew on a tulip's eyetij — 

When love's bark with its anchor gone, * | 

Clings to a straw, and still trusts on. 

L/* K* I*. 

" Thou with unwearied love. 

Leaped to the faintest echo of a tiead, 

That came like music murmuring through a grove, 
With summer buds o'erspread.^ 

When the party who had gone in pursuit of Le 
Clerc returned, the preparations for the marriage of 
Sinclair and Celeste, were nearly completed. The 
eagerness of the old gentleman to witness their union, 
was much greater than his fears had once heen, that 
such a marriage might take place. The united en- 
treaties of her lover and uncle, had won from Celeste 
her consent to name an early day, as Harry knew not 
what hour might summon him to his naval duties, and 
he would not listen to a proposal to defer their mar- 
riage until after his return. 

Langley's arm was quite restored, and he had in 
due form made known his pretensions to the hand of 
Isola, to her guardian. His proposals were received 
with pleasure by Mr. Sinclair. He liked Langley 
better than any of Isola's suitors, and since Harry was 
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not to be the husband of his ward, he preferred be- 
stowing her on his young friend, to any other pre- 
tender to her smiles. Some arrangements relative to 
Isola's property, compelled Langley to acquiesce in 
the propriety of deferring their union until they could 
be completed to the satisfaction of her guardian. 

The southern spring, with its soft air and bright 
skies, had come in, and nature wore her loveliest gar- 
niture of green. 

The windows of a small cottage opened on a yard 
filled with flowering shrubs, and beside one of them 
sat a young female, neatly attired in white. Her 
glossy and raven hair, fell in bands on the delicate 
cheek, on which the rosy flush of health and happi- 
ness had ceased to dwell. 

A straw cradle was placed beside her, in which re- 
posed a young infant, dressed in robes of the most 
costly fashion ; and the mother's vanity was shown 
in the care with which the ribbons were selected to har- 
monize with the fair brow of her sleeping babe. Her 
eyes wandered alternately from the scene without, to 
the features of the placid little sleeper, and an ob- 
server would have been interested iil watching the 
various shades of thought and feeling, which swept 
over that young face. There was deep and wearing 
solicitude stamped on it, but when she looked on her 
child, all thought and emotion seemed absorbed in one 
concentrated feeling of unutterable love : her hand 
involuntarily busied itself in arranging and re-arrang- 
ing the drapery of its couch, but wiih a motion so cau- 
tious as not to break its slumbers. 

" Thou art very lovely, my boy," she murmured, 
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as she bent down, and imprinted a light kiss on the 
downy cheek. " And yet he seems not to see thy 
beauty. Thou art like him too, my sweet babe — oh, 
how very like ! and for that, 1 thank heaven ; for I 
can gaze on thee, and see his image without the frown 
which now so often darkens over his brow. Ah ! it 
was not thus in other days." 

A step was heard on the walk without, and Annette, 
for she it was, half rose from her seat with parted 
lips, and varying cheek, to welcome him for whom 
she had so eagerly watched. Her very hesitation, 
and the glance of earnest solicitude she cast on his 
countenance as he entered the room, spoke eloquently 
of the position they occupied toward each other — 
that of the tyrant and the slave. The ungenerous 
nature of Ernest used the very strength ^nd unselfish- 
ness of her love for him, as an instrument of oppres- 
sion. 

This evening no cloud was on his brow, no cold- 
ness in his manner, and Annette sprang toward him 
with a flush of joy on her cheek, and words of affec- 
tionate welcome on her lip. She drew him to the 
side of their child, and with a smile of delight point- 
ed to the little slumberer. 

" See," she whispered — " how calmly he sleeps ! 
how like an angel he looks. Oh, Richard ! do you 
not love him 1" 

" If I did not pretty one, your idolatry would make 
up for the deficiency. He is fortunately enough like 
me to disarm my jealousy, for in gazing on him, 1 
flatter myself you are but worshipping me in a young- 
er and fairer form." 
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" Ah !" murmured Amiette, " you know that much 
as I love him, it is but as a drop to an ocean in com- 
parison with my affection for you, or you would not 
speak thus lightly." 

" I am flattered, belle Annette, that you should say 
so. I mean to put this love to a test. I have hinted 
something of it once before, but we will not speak of 
it just now. I have been so busy of late that I have 
not had as much time as I could have desired to de- 
vote to you, so we will spend this evening without 
one intruding care." 

Annette acquiesced i only too happy to have him 
with her for so long a time. Ernest exerted his rare 
colloquial powers for her entertainment — never had 
he been more felicitous in the selection of his sub- 
jects. Had he been endeavoring to dazzle a brilliant 
circle by his wit, he could scarcely have made a 
greater effort than he did this evening for the deeper 
inthralment of the simple and easily deceived crea. 
ture who sat beside him, and listened in charmed 
silence to his words. Even the child, when it open- 
ed its great blue eyes, was caressed with an appear- 
ance of fondness before being consigned to his 
nurse. 

The two stood without, beneath the starry heavens, 
and their beauty and calmness spoke to the heart of 
Annette a language of hope and happiness she had 
not for a weary time experienced. Erne^ was be- 
side her with words of affection on his lips, and kind- 
ness in his manner, and her sanguine heart hoped 
every thing from this appearance of new bom interest. 
Poor girl! your own trusting spirit had never 
Vol. II.— 9 
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taught you to fathom the egotism and selfishness o( 
this man who professed to lore you ! 

The evening was drawing to a close, and after a 
pause of some duration, Ernest said — 

" You saw my mother, Annette, during my absence. 
Ah ! was that well done 1 You broke your sacred pro- 
mise to me." 

*.* But surely you will think me excusable. 1 should 
have died if I had not heard that you were not in 
danger from those dreadful pirates. In my desperate 
state of apprehension I would have proclaimed our 
marriage to the whole world, if by that means I could 
have enforced my right to hear from you." 

" You would have acted very foolishly, ma petite* 
You cannot imagine the trouble it has cost me to 
evade the inquiries of the old lady ; and at present it 
18 quite impossible to make her listen to reason. She 
is bent on making a match for me with one of her 
own favorites, and will attend to no objection on my 
part." 

" How did . you. evade her inquiries V inquired 
Annette in a low tone. " She must either think me 
mad, or guilty of wilful falsehood 5 either imputation 
I should think you would shrink from fastening on 
one you mean to acknowledge as your wife at some 
future day." 

" Why — ^what other course was left me by your 
own imprudence, but to favor the idea she had al- 
ready adopted that you were not exactly in your 
right mind 1 I can easily clear all that up when the 
proper moment arrives 5 and if you really love me, 
you will feel grateful that ruin was so easily averted 
from me." 
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Annette sighed so deeply, that for an instant Er- 
nest faltered in the purpose which had brought him 
there — but he did not long waver. The approaching 
marriage of Sinclair and Celeste afforded too fine an 
opportunity for putting a favorite scheme in execu- 
tion, to be neglected. 

" Annette," he continued, in a softer tone — *' you 
also have a promise to me to fulfil — a pledge to re- 
deem, and when that is done I give you my honor 
(ah, how was that word desecrated !) that our union 
shall be acknowledged. Enable me to extricate a 
lovely girl from an unworthy suitor, and I shall be 
eternally bound to you. You remember your pro- 
mise to serve me 1 — ^nay, your oath on the cross, to 
obey my bidding in this matter." 

*' Yes — ^I remember," said she, with a brightening 
face — ^ and you said wealth would be won to you 
by it — explain — ^let me understand, and you will find 
me now, as ever, devoted to your interests." 

" Wealth X — yes I did say so, I believe," replied 
Ernest hesitatingly — " but not immediately : at some 
future time I hope to be benefitted by serving her, 
as her friends ca^ advance my interests in life. My 
object just now is simply to rescue her from an union 
that must end in misery to herself. I will tell you 
the names of the parties at once, and you will be able 
to understand the source of my interest in the lady. 
In a few weeks Miss Moreau is to marry my partner 
Mr. Langley. I know him well — know him to be 
attached to another, while he seeks her from motives 
of interest." 

^' And what am I to do 1" inquired Annette. 
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" You must personate that abandoned one — must 
seek Miss Moreau, and place such proofs of his per- 
fidy before her as will convince her that he plays a 
double game." 

" But will not this be doing evil that good may 
come of it ? Do not tempt me to tell a falsehood, 
Richard, lest you yourself may distrust me when I 
speak the truth." 

" Pooh ! do not reason idly. My heart is in this 
matter, and it must be carried through." 

" Why do you not warn Miss Moreau yourself 1 
A warning coming from a known friend would carry 
more weight with it than the assertion of a mere 
stranger." 

*' Not when supported by such evidence as I shall 
furnish you with. Here is a book belonging to him 
which I have obtained and secreted for this emer- 
gency. See, it is marked in every part in which love 
is spoken of. Here are lettera obtained with the 
same motive — you shall use them as I direct, and 
Isola will be saved." 

He drew the volume of Byron, and several letters 
forged by himself, from his pocket, and offered them 
to Annette. 

" Still I shrink from inflicting the severest wound 
a woman's heart can receive. If he wrote these let- 
ters to another, while professing to love her. Miss 
Moreau should be informed without doubt, but in an 
open and fair manner. This wounding in the dark 
is odious to me." 

" I see you are unwilling to oblige me," said Er- 
nest, rising with a haughty frown on his brow — "yet 
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when so much is at stake for yourself, one would 
suppose your scruples could be more easily over- 
come. I shall henceforth know how to value pro- 
fessions that tend to nothing. It is late — I have an 
engagement, I had nearly forgotten — Good night." 

He well knew the effect his anger would produce — 
Annette sprang after him, and grasped his arm in irre- 
pressible agitation. 

" Stop — stay — do not leave me in anger. I will — 
indeed I will try to obey you. Tell me what I shall 
do, and though it be contrary to my own convictions 
of right, I will endeavor to obey you." 

'^ I do not wish to impose so distasteful a task on a 
lady whose convictions of right are so nice," said 
Ernest with a sneer, " I can doubtless find some one 
more ready to oblige me. Pray release my arm — it 
is uncomfortable . to have such a grip taken on one." 

Annette loosened her hold, and folding her arms 
on her breast, stood before him with tears slowly 
felling over her pale cheeks. Ernest had no inten- 
tion of going, though he made a feint of doing so. 
He turned when he reached the door and said in a 
tone of sarcasm — 

" I might remind you of your oath taken on the 
cross that now glitters on your bosom — ^I might tell 
one of your delicate conscience, that wilful perjury 
is a more deadly sin, than a falsehood uttered from a 
good and pure motive — but I should probably be met 
with some of the subtle reasonings of your sex, and 
it would be of no avail. I give you a last choice — 
obey me without scruple, and within three months 
our marriage shall be avowed — ^refuse, and you have 
Vol. n.— 9» 
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no means of forcing me to acknowledge the tie — 
your bare assertion will serve you little when the 
proofs of the marriage are in my possession, and can 
be placed forever beyond your reach. Now what 
does your tender conscience say, madam 1" 

Annette leaned against the wall for support to her 
agitated frame — her breath came gaspingly, and her 
tears ceased to fall. Unmoved by her overwhelming 
emotion, Ernest mockingly repeated his question. 

" I have now but one wish," she at length said — 
" and it is that I were laid in my grave, with my child 
upon my breast. In its peaceful shelter alone, can I 
hope to forget that where I have trusted I have been 
cruelly deceived. I have harbored no thought of dis- 
trust toward you — ^it would have been treason to my 
deep love, to dream that such injustice, as you have 
now threatened, could be practised against me by 
you." 

" It is well to speak of love," was the cold reply — 
" when even a trifling sacrifice to serve the beloved 
one is refused. Serve me in this, and I repeat that 
your claims shall be acknowledged." 

She sighed heavily — 

" I am yours — command me : I will do your bid- 
ding — ^forgive a scruple that shall no more offend you, 
I will save your friend even at the expense of my 
own — " self respect, she was going to say, but the 
displeasure which again clouded the brow of Ernest 
made her hesitate, and the sentence died away unfin- 
ished. 

" It is well," said he, we are again friends, and 
now I will give you your instructions more minutely •'* 
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. CHAPTER XIV. 

Are we not one ? are we not joined by heaven ? 
Each interwoven with the other's fate ? 

RowE. 

Stately she stood — though her fVagile frame 
Seemed struck with the weight of some inward flame, 
And her proud, pale brow, had a shade of scorn, 
Under the waves of her dark hair worn. 

Hehans. 



It was the bridal evening. The two friends were 
alone in a lofty and spacious room adorned with all 
that wealth could lavish, or good taste select ; and 
the air of elegance which pervaded the apartment, 
suited well with the refined loveliness of the two 
occupants. 

A shade of seriousness was on the brow of both. 

" It is one year," said Isola, " but one little year, 
since we sat beneath the old trees in ^the convent 
grounds, and spoke of your leaving its seclusion. Do 
you remember that conversation, ma chdre ?" 

" I shall not soon forget it — nor the fright we re- 
ceived — ah ! how much has passed since then ! This 
one year seems to me longer than all those that pre- 
ceded it : and what deep cause have I to be thankiiil 
to heaven. Some good influence seems indeed to have 
parted the dark waters before me, and guided me to 
the land of hope and happiness. I have now but one 
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wish unfulfilled. When about to pledge my faith for 
life,l should be unutterably happy, if a parent's bless- 
ing could accompany it." 

" It will be with you, dearest, though he may not 
give it in person. Could he see you at this moment, 
he would find it difficult to tear himself from your 
side," and Isola gazed with afiectionate pride on the 
fair face before her. 

With just taste, Celeste's dress was extremely 
simple, as best suited to her youth and style of 
beauty — a muslin robe, embroidered so exquisitely 
that it seemed the work of fairies, fell in snowy folds 
around her light figure. Her hair, of the darkest 
shade of brown, was braided with pearls, with a few 
curls falling on the fair neck. She wOre no orna- 
ment, save the bracelet bearing the likeness of her 
mother, which, even in slumber, never left her arm. 
There she stood in the first flush and brightness of 
youth, her countenance radiant with life, hope, and 
happiness. It seemed to demand, something more 
than the mere epithet of beautiful, so full of the im- 
passioned spirit within was the soft smile, with more 
of tenderness than mirth in its expression. 

As a large party was expected, it had been arrang- 
ed that the ceremony should be performed an hour 
before the company assembled. The deep words 
were said which bound the lovers- until death: the 
congratulations had been offered — and Harry drew 
his bride from the groupe and entered the conserva- 
tory with her. They stood beside a window through 
which the moon poured a flood of softened radiance — 
for some moments neither spoke, but the brow of 
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both was eloquent of the happiness for which words 
were too common-place. At length Harry raised the 
fair hand that rested on his arm, and pressing it to 
his lips, murmured in the subdued accents of tender- 
ness — 

" Celeste, you are my own in the sight of that God 
who is now looking down on us — ^when your happi- 
ness ceases to be my first care, dearest, may heaven 
forsake me !" 

** Amen !" said a low deep voice near them. Sin- 
clair started, and looked around to see who had utter- 
ed this startling response to his adjuration. A dark 
figure stood within the shadow of some tropical 
plants, whose luxuriant growth afforded a shelter for 
his perison. A folded paper fell at the feet of Celeste, 
and the intruder hastily left the spot. She laid her 
hand on the arm of Harry, who was about to pursue 
him — 

" Do not go as you love me — it is my father — he 
wishes to escape notice — respect his desire for con- 
cealment. I am happy now, dear Harry, for his pre- 
sence has sanctioned our union. Let us see what this 
paper contains." 

There were a few words addressed to Sinclair — 

"My child is yours, young man — cherish her as the 
life-blood of your heart — make her forget that for her 
other ties exist, save those of wedded love, and as you 
shall fulfil this injunction, heaven will bless or forsake 
you." 

Langley, with Isola leaning on his arm, approached, 
and after a few moments conversation, during which 
Celeste recovered from the emotion this little inci- 
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dent occasioned, they returned to the saloon, which 
was beginning to fill with the expected guests. 

Ernest was this evening in remarkable spirits, and 
even Isola once more thought him agreeable. Once 
as they stood together so nearly alone, that he could 
venture to speak in a confidential tone, he said — 

"I can now, Miss Moreau, look forward with calm- 
ness to another bridal which these walls will soon 
witness — and believe I can rejoice in the happiness 
of my friend, though achieved at the expense of my 
own. I have recently learned how to do justice to. 
him — I have been unjust, and I regret it — but it was 
not without cause. But all has been cleared up to 
my satisfaction, and I am happy to do him this tardy 
justice. You, Miss Moreau, will pardon a too great 
interest in your happiness, which led me to be too 
severe in my judgment of him who aspired to yodt 
hand." 

Isola blushed with pleasure, but her reply was 
interrupted by the approach of others. She had only 
time to say — 

" I will not doubt your sincerity, Mr. Ernest — ^par- 
don me in my turn for having been unjust to you." 

Ernest bowed low to conceal the smile of bitter 
meaning that stole over his features, and the unsus- 
picious Isola passed on. 

The evening wore away — ^Isola had been dancing — 
she drew near an open window, and stood within the 
shadow of the curtain. It was near midnight, and a 
full moon revealed every object without as distinctly 
as in day. A shadow flitted across the casement, and 
she saw that it was that of a woman — a voice spoke 
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close beside her as she leaned forward to distinguish 
the features of the wanderer — 

*' I am a woman, therefore fear not to meet me — 
come to the magnolia tree beneath whose shade you 
sat this morning and listened to the words of a traitor. 
I have that to reveal which will save you from the 
precipice on which you stand." 

The heart of Isola beat almost audibly, as she heard 
these words, but she was too noble — too open herself 
to suspect the honor of the man she loved, or to seek 
the knowledge of what he did not himself choose to 
confide to her. With an impatient movement, she 
was turning from the window, when the same figure 
which had before flitted past her, caught her eye. 
She was standing with her hands clasped, in an atti- 
tude of such intense supplication that Isola hesitated. 
She was naturally of a fearless disposition, and with 
the determination to reveal the whole occurrence to 
Langley on her return, she unclosed the lower part 
of the window, and stepped out on the lawn. 

The woman moved rapidly forward, and casting 
back a hasty glance to see if she was observed, Isola 
followed her. She did not see in that quickly with- 
drawn glance, a mocking face which peered from 
behind a tall hedge a few yards from the window 
from which she had emerged — and as the moonlight 
shone on the grin of triumphant malice which dis- 
torted his features, few would have recognised in 
that face the usually bland and smiling countenance 
of Kichard Ernest. 

" Go proud minion," he muttered, " Go — and 
hear the tale I have prepared with such care as to 
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eirade all chance of detection. Go — and be con- 
vinced that your high-minded lover is a doubly dyed 
villain — seeking you for your fortune alone. Ha ! 
ha! — I have you there, scornful one! I have read 
your heart aright — not sought for yourself — there is 
the wormwood for your cup, and faith ! I have drug- 
ged this one well for you. His cursed pride will 
keep him aloof, and yours, to show your indifference 
to him, will soon throw you in my arms. Ha! ha! — 
the game is my own if — " and a fearful scowl gather- 
ed on his brow — "if this would-be wife does not 
play me false. Let her if she dare — " 

His words died away, but the frightful expression 
of his countenance would have effectually prevented 
his poor victim from disobeying him, had she wit- 
nessed the wordless menace. 

Isola reached the rustic seat which had that morn- 
ing witnessed so different a meeting, and nearly 
breathless threw herself upon it. Annette stood be- 
fore her with her hands clasped meekly on her breast, 
and there was such hopeless dejection in the bowed 
head — such wearing care impressed on the young 
features, that Isola shuddered as she gazed on her. 

" My poor girl what do you desire of me 1" she 
inquired. " I do not think we have ever met before^ 
how then can you have aught to say to me of one 
who can have no interest in common with such as 
you seem." 

A faint flush flitted over the pallid cheek of An- 
nette, and the words, which seemed to her as a taunt 
which the proud Isola might well have spared, stifled 
the compunction she might have felt at her cruel 
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purpose. Then came the remembrance of the pro- *. 
mises of Ernest if she was faithful to his instruc- 
tions — the wretchedness — the disgrace to herself, if 
she failed. 

Isola waved her hand impatiently. 

" If you have any thing to say, let me hear it at 
once. I shall be missed — my absence commented 
on. Come, be brief, poor girl." 

" Poor girl !" repeated Annette — " yes, lady, I am 
poor — wretched — outcast — ^but you who are so fondly 
cherished — so much sought by the great and the gay, 
have inflicted an injury on me which scarce admits of 
atonement. You have taken -from me the love to 
which I have a sacred right — No— I will not say the 
lovcy for thcU is still mine — but the vows which were 
once lavished on me, are now bestowed on you, while 
he vainly endeavors to soothe me by assurances that 
his love is still mine, but his necessities compel him 
to woo the rich heiress." 

Isola grew faint as she listened to the words of the 
girl, but her proud trust in the object of her affections 
triumphed. 

"Woman," she said, as she arose and motioned 
Annette from her path — " stand back — let me pass — 
I should scorn myself could I listen to such accusa- 
tions, brought by I know not whom, against the 
noblest and truest heart that ever beat in a human 
bosom. Stand back I say, and let me pass — " and 
she stamped her foot impatiently on the ground. 

" Nay, madam," said Annette throwing herself 
before her, and holding her robe — " Go not, I beg — I 
entreat — as you hope for mercy hear me out. It will 
Vol. II.— 10 
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I 

save you from misery — degradation worse than death, 
to such a spirit as yours." 

Her earnestness— the terror expressed in her tones, 
rivetted Isola to the spot. She drew herself up to 
her full height, and without a hue of life oa her 
features, hade the girl go on. She did not see a 
white face peering from behind a large tree a few 
feet from them, hut Annette saw that countenance — 
marked its threatening expression, and the terror 
which shook her frame was too real, not to impress 
Isola with tlie helief that agony of feeling imparted 
such deep earnestness to her words. 

" Miss Moreau, you hehold one who believed her- 
self a wife to the man she loved — ah, you may know 
how truly, when she abandoned her father's house to 
wed him clandestinely — ^he deceived me — imposed on 
my credulity by a false marriage — that deceiver is 
the man who now seeks your hand — who is your be- 
trothed." 

" Peace, madwoman," exclaimed Isola. " Sully 
not your soul with the blackest falsehood ever coined 
by a darkened brain. He such as you speak of! Off — 
release your hold on me. I would as soon believe 
that an angel from heaven had played the deceiver, as 
he be guilty of this foul wrong." 

" Behold the proof — I seek not to impose on you. 
Here is the license which was forged for my satisfac- 
tion — here are his letters — read — ^read and convince 
yourself. You know his writing." 

Isola grasped the letters — a glance satisfied her that 
it was indeed the writing of Langley. She opened 
one, and glanced down the page — her own name oc- 
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curred several times, and she saw professions of un- 
changed love for the being before her, mingled with 
assurances that he only sought Isola for her wealth. 
There were comments on her pride — ^felicitations on 
the truth with which he played the lover — ^promises 
of a splendid provision for her when his hopes of so 
brilliant a marriage should be realized. 

Isola had received several notes from Langley, and 
she observed that the letter was written on the same 
kind of paper, and had the same perfume, and she 
turned deathly sick as she inhaled it She sank on 
the seat, and buried her face in her hands, her whole 
frame quivering with the agitation she could not con- 
quer. 

Annette drew near and kneeled before her. 

" One boon I must crave, lady. Without your 
pronodse to conceal all that has now passed between 
us, I am ruined." 

"Ha! ruined ! poor girl," she muttered wildly— 
"No— I have unintentionally wronged you — not 
much though — ^not much, for he loves you — and I — 
but no matter — ^I am glad you have told me this. You 
have saved me from linking my fate with that of a 
wretch too base to raise his head in the light of day." 

She paused and Annette said — 

" Will you promise me, Miss Moreau 1 I cannot 
be easy without your promise — ^he would kill me if 
he knew of this." 

Isola shuddered — 

" Promise you 1 — ^yes — sacredly — ^you may rely on 
me," and all the pride of her nature glowed on her 
cheek, and spoke in her flashing eye as she arose, and 
stood before her. "I will spurn him from me as 1 
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would a viper in my path — he shall think me false, 
heartless — anything but devoted to him. Love — 
pah ! Scorn has swallowed it up — drowned it in a 
tide of contempt and indignation too deep for words." 

She turned, and with a quick step pursued the 
pathway toward the house. 

Ernest issued from the shadow of the tree, and ap- 
proached the cowering form of Annette. 

"Bravo, my noble girl," he said — "it was well 
done — you are an inimitable actress. By Jove ! I 
believe I will put you on the stage — ^you would make 
a fortune." 

She was weeping bitterly. 

" Oh, Richard ! you have made a miserable wretch 
of me, and yet you can speak in that tone, when my 
heart feels as if it would break." 

" Tush ! little one — don't be a fool ! we read of 
broken hearts, but who ever heard of such things in 
actual life 1 You have been a brave girl, and I will 
nobly reward you for it. You have done for master 
Langley with this proud girl, and now I will think of 
fulfilling my promise to you. Come. I will see you 
home safe." 

Gratified by even this slight token of interest, An- 
nette dried her tears, and arm in arm the two walked 
off. On their way, Ernest beguiled the remorse of 
Annette by dwelling on their happiness ; her father's 
pride when she should be his acknowledged wife, and 
his mother's forgiveness obtained ; and her weak, vain 
heart was soothed by the anticipations of the triumph 
with which a daughter, raised by her marriage so far 
above her original station, would be received under 
the parental roof. 
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' ; [CHAPTER XV- 

Oh ! wert thou still what once 1 fondly deemed 
All that thy mein expressed, thy spirit seemed. 

My love had heen devotion. 

• ••••• 

Oh, hear me yet I — if Hamet e'er was dear, 

JBy our first vows, our young affection heaf ! HxitAirt. 

As IsoLA drew near the house with falteiiog and 
unsteady steps, she sought an entrance which led to 
a private staircase communicating with her own room. 
As she crossed the open yard, she dimly saw a figure 
leaning against one of the pillars of the gallery, her 
eyes were filled with a Minding mist, and she did not 
discern who it was until the voice of Langley spoke, 
as he came forward. 

'^ You are romantic to-night, sweet Isola. I did not 
think the moonlit lawn fairer to a young helle's eyes, 
than the lighted soloon, nor the music of rustling 
leaves sweeter than the honeyed tones of flattery." 

He attempted to take her hand as he spoke, hut she 
drew hack so haughtily, that he recoiled a step, and 
looked on her with astonishment. 

" The music of flattery is all I may ever hope to 
hear. The heiress need look for nothing truer or 
deeper." 

" I do not understand you, Miss Moreau." 

Isola cast on him a look of withering contempt. 

" I once thought truth an inmate of your breast. 
Vol. II.— 10* 
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You do not understand me — well — ^I understand my* 
self, sir. Only now have I learned to appreciate my- 
self at my true value, and you — at yours. Hence- 
forth our paths are separate — your own conscience 
will best tell you why," and before he had recovered 
from his surprise sufficiently to speak, she was gone. 
Langley dwelt on her words in astonishment. He 
could not believe that she suspected him of merce- 
nary motives — he, who had struggled against his pas- 
sion, and at last was surprised into an avowal of his 
love, by his irresistible belief that she was not indiff- 
erent to him* 

He had loved her deeply, fervently, but should she 
have harbored so degrading a suspicion of him, he 
Would cast her from his heart forever, as unworthy 
of the affection of an honorable and high-minded man. 

He was forced to enter the hall for his hat, and 
those who looked on his pale cheek, bloodless lipg, 
and drawn brow, believed that he was suffering from 
Sudden and painful indisposition. Escaping from the 
inquiries of those ^ho gathered around him, by assu- 
rances of his perfect health, he threw himself on his 
horse, and galloped away. The remainder of the night 
Was passed in pacing his chamber, and vainly endeavor- 
ing to account for Isola's strange conduct.' 

At length, he became more calm, and seating him- 
self at his desk, as the morning sunshine threw its first 
rays in his room, he addressed the following letter to 
her. 
" Miss Moreait : 

" In justice to myself, I demand an explanation of 
your strange conduct of the past night : what but 
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Inadnesfi could have dictated those words 1 you cannot 
believe that I — I cannot write it— oh, Isola ! can you 
cast on me so base a suspicion 1 I, whom you pro • 
fessed to love — whom you did love* Have I not read 
its language in the softening of your eye — in the 
deepening blush on your cheek 1 HaVe not your lips 
confessed it 1 You are truth itself, Isola, therefore I 
doubt not the reality of your affection — and I — if ever 
man sinned against heaven in making a creature of 
earth his idol, I am that man. I have felt when draw- 
ing near you, as he of old felt in the presence of di- 
vinity, when he said — * unloose thy shoe latchet, and 
put off thy shoes, for the ground on Which thou 
standest is holy ground,' 

" Yet, Isola, wildly as I love you, if you hive 
deemed me capable of such utter baseness, as to coun«- 
terfeit affection to attain wealth, all the waters of Le- 
the could not efface the remembrance. I have a just 
pride which will not stoop to the degradation of sueing 
where I am despised. I make this appeal to your 
better feelings — it was due to you not to leave with- 
out allowing you an opportunity of explaining those 
strange words — it is due to myself to demand an ex- 
planation. Eeply to me, Isola, and vindicate your- 
self from the imputation of harboring such suspicions 
of your truest and best friend. If no answer reaches 
me before noon, my fate will be sealed — I shall leave 
the city at once for the summer and in change of scene 
endeavor to forget that I have been so bitterly de- 
ceived." 

The letter was dispatched, and he watched with a 
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fevered heart, for the wished for answer. Ktour afltei' 
hour passed — sunset came — still there was none. He 
had not eaten during the day^ and he felt faint and 
dizzy. Ordering his horse, he went to a neigh- 
boring coffee-house, and drank a cup of strong coffee* 
Struck with his paleness the keeper inquired if he 
was ill. 

" No, never better — ^I owe you a small bill, I be- 
lieve — ^let me have the amount and I will discharge 
it — ^I am going to Mr. DurePs plantiettion to night, 
and shall probably be in town but once more this 



season." 



• The man looked surprised— 
" It is a sudden departure, monsieur." 
" Not very — I am sick of town and all its associa- 
tions." 

His horse having been brought to the door, he 
mounted him, and left orders with his servant to fol- 
low him with his baggage* 

" Guess I understand the nature of that chap's ail- 
ment," muttered the keeper looking after him — " a 
pretty face, and a mocking smile — well — ^its no use 
to take it so hard — 'ten years hence he will look back 
to it with a smile, but it's no joke now, poor fellow* 
If ever~^there was a wrung heart in a man's bosom, 
it's in his now." 
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CHAPTER XVI . 



I cUd love once, 
Loved as youth — ^woman-genius loves ; tho' now 
My heart is chilled and seared — and taught to weax 
That falsest of false things — a mask of smiles ; 
Yet every pulse throbs at the memory 
Of that which has been. L. E. L. 



IsoLA reached her own room. All the servants 
were below admiring the fine company, and she felt 
glad that her maid was not there to mark her wild 
looks. Ah! how crushed — how humbled was that 
proud soul ! With what passionate anguish she felt 
that love and happiness were to her but mockeries 5 
that he who had appeared so noble — so devoted, was 
but a consummate actor, destitute alike of feeling and 
principle. 

She threw herself on a chair beside a window, and 
a sort of dim stupor fell on her senses. She heard the 
music below, the hum of voices, and several times a 
vague consciousness came to her mind, that she should 
go down — her strange absence would be remarked : 
but as she endeavored to walk, the floor seemed re- 
ceding from her steps — darkness was on her eyes, and 
she again sank down as one struck to the earth with 
the suddenness of the calamity that had overtaken 
her. 
P The character of Isola was a compound of many 
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contrary qualities — proud, passionate, wilful, there 
was yet a fund of deep and true feeling in her heart ; 
a disdain of every thing mean or unprincipled, which 
led her where she once trusted to repose her whole 
confidence. The elevated feelings Langley seemed 
to possess — his rare gifts of person and mind, had com- 
pletely inthraled her—until this hlow fell she did not 
dream how utter had been her devotion. The very 
brilliancy of her own mind gave additional depth and 
intensity to her passion ; one less gifted than herself, 
could not so truly have appreciated, nor so deeply 
have valued the superiority of the one beloved. As 
a mirror, in which all her own loftiest and noblest feel- 
ings were reflected, even with additional lustre, was 
the mind of Langley to her. 

And this idol was dethroned — crudely torn from his 
high station, and as she vainly believed, cast into the 
lowest depths of contempt and aversion. Ah, Isola ! 
thou wast but a woman, and could one moment 
suffice to break a charm, which had wound itself 
around the proudest spirit that ever animated one of 
thy sex 1 

Wild thoughts came to her brain of a broken heart, 
and an early grave over which he might weep in too 
lately awakened remorse. Then came her woman's 
pride, and the warm blood rushed to her cheek, and 
tears were hastily wiped from her eyes as she nerved 
herself for the conflict with her own heart. 

She was alone in her room half an hour, and in 
that brief period her resolution was taken, and her 
outward calmness restored. Persons of strong mind 
may weep over a common sorrow, but the agonizing 
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throbs of a despair too deep for words, are wrapped 
in the innermost folds of the heart, known alone to 
him who seeth in secret. 

"The heart knoweth its own bitterness," and 
yainly would pen essay to paint the anguish of the 
following weeks. She uttered no word that betrayed 
the inward struggle. After informing her guardian, 
with a cheek pallid as death, but with a calm voice, 
that she had finally decided on discarding Mr. Lang- 
ley, she alluded to him no more. 

Mr. Sinclair attempted to remonstrate- but she 
firmly said — 

** Forbear, my dear sir. I cannot be wrought on to 
reverse my decision. To myself the motives of my 
conduct excuse my apparent levity ; as to the opin- 
ion of others, I must teach myself to disregard it in a 
matter which concerns my own happiness alone." 

" Happiness, my poor child ! you seem to have 
parted company with it of late : and Langley, who 
was in town yesterday, making arrangements for his 
departure, looks like the very spirit of gloom." 

Isola quickly turned away to conceal the drops 
that sprang into her eyes. Had she permitted herself 
to weep, tears might have alleviated the oppression 
of her heart, but pride repressed them, and they fell 
in drops of bitterness on the overwrought spirit with- 
in. If any thing could have added to her mental 
torture, it was the gay scenes in which she was com- 
pelled to mingle during that darkest hour of her life. 
She would not suffer her sinking spirits to throw a 
gloom over the happiest portion of Celeste's existence, 
and day aftei^day the struggle continued between 
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pride and wretchedness, until she could no longer 
sustain the unnatural part she was acting ; and she 
was laid on a sick bed, with a slow lingering fever 
which wasted the body, without affecting the mental 
powers: they retained in all their vividness, the 
faculty of recalling and dwelling on the past. No 
wonder her disease baffled the skill of medicine. Her 
physicians gave it a high sounding name, and pre- 
scribed change of air and scene as the only restora- 
tive. 

This prescription was the more readily adopted, as 
Harry suddenly received orders to take the command 
of his cutter forthwith. Spring had deepened into 
summer, and rumors were rife of the appearance in 
the city, of that terrible southern scourge, yellow 
fever. The bay of Pascagoula was selected as the 
place of sojourn during the summer months, as Harry 
might thus be enabled to pay them an occasional 
flying visit : and the pefect quiet of a comparatively 
unfrequented place was preferred by Isola. In soli- 
tude alone could she hope to recover her tranquility. 
She yearned for a peaceful spot in which she could 
" commune with her own heart and be still." Amid 
the loveliness of nature she could lift up her spirit to 
Him who had laid this suffering on her, and learn 
from it, a lesson of humility and patience under His 
chastisement. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A flash of beauty is upon the sky — 
Eve's last warm blasbe c 

And there were sounds of music on the breeze. 

Xj< hjt Li4 



The house Mr. Sinclair had been able to procure, 
was sufficiently large to accommodate his family in 
comfort, though it had certainly very few claims on 
the score of architectural beauty. It was constructed 
of hewed logs, and the rough exterior, scarcely pro- 
mised the neatness with which the interior was fitted 
up — but all of the disagreemens of their mansion 
were compensated by the lovely view from the front 
windows. The bay lay stretched before them, girt 
with the exuberant growth of a southern forest. Isola 
was better, and she sat beside the casement admiring 
its- beauty. The sun on his throne of purple and 
gold clouds had not yet sunk entirely below the 
horizon: the placid water reflected back the gor- 
geous heaven, and the air seemed filled with a soft 
golden haze. The first breath of the evening breeze 
came softly to the pale cheek of the invalid, and as 
Mr. Sinclair noted the shadow which was gradually 
stealing over her expressive features, be proposed a 
sail on the water* 

The party readily assented, and a boat house a 
VoL.lL— 11 
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short distance from their abode furnished the means 
of putting their scheme in execution. 

^' Ah ! this balmy air almost makes me feel as blithe 
as in days of old," said Isola, with a slight sigh, as 
she leaned on the arm that affectionately supported 
her. " I am a sad trouble, dear sir, but I hope soon 
to be myself again*" 

^' This fine sea breeze will soon restore your usual 
bloom, my dear," replied the old gentleman, " and 
once more we shall hear your gay voice ringing with 
mirth and song. You do not know how much I have 
missed its enlivening music." 

'' Is not this beautiful 1 " asked Celeste, as she stood 
on the smooth surf-beaten shore. 

'* Beautiful indeed ! Methinks 'tis wrong and self« 
ish to be wrapped iJp in our own petty griefe, when 
earth and heaven wear so bright a smile." 

The boat was large and handsomely finished, but 
so light that it required but one man to manage the 
sail, while Mr. Sinclair undertook to steer. The 
person who thus took charge of the craft, was an In- 
dian of gigantic stature, whose features worn in deep 
channels by time and exposure to the elements, 
seemed to indicate great age, but his broad chest and 
sinewy arms shewed that the vigor of the body had 
not departed, though the hair was grizzled, and the 
features wrinkled to a degree that rendered him al- 
most hideous.. 

His dress consisted of a pair of sailor's trowsen^ 
and a blue hunting shirt trimmed with bunches of 
colored ribbon down the sides and front. The greater 
portion of the sleeves had been cut off on account of 
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the heat of the weather, and the collar was lefl un- 
fastened to show his throat and breast decorated with 
strings of colored glass beads. Moccasons wrought 
in gay figures covered his feet, while his head was 
ornamented with a turban of scarlet calico in which 
was stuck the brilliant plumage of a tropical bird. 

The boat glided rapidly through the water, and each 
one of the little party yielded to the influence of the 
hour and the scene,' and in silence looked into the 
lucid depths beneath them. 

Suddenly a strain of soft melody arose and filled 
the air, as if singing the requiCm of departing day, 
for at that moment the sun's last beam quivered on 
the evening landscape. The sounds melted gradually 
into a low murmur, and again swelled to their former 
distinctness, as if a thousand Eolian harps were play- 
ing above and around them in every direction. 

" It is the mysterious music of which we were told 
so much before our arrival," said Ispla. "How is it 
accounted for, Mr. Sinclair 1 " 

** There are several theories but none satisfactory. 
Some suppose that it is made by a fish peculiar to 
these waters — others that it proceeds from the dash- 
ing of the waves on the distant shore reverberated 
through the atmosphere when it is in a favorable 
state." 

A low laugh was heard from the Indian, and he 
inquired in a tone expressive of scorn — 

" And does the pale face believe this 1 Cannot 
the great Spirit wail over the watery graves of his 
bravest children without man seekmg to account for 
the sounds 1 Listen — ^now they come from the air — 
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now from the water," and a wilder burst of melody 
seemed to answer the old man's words^ rising appa- 
rently from the waves beneath them. 

" No — no — the seekers after wisdom are not con- 
tent to let the mysteries of him they call their God, 
remain such. They pry into all, and seek to gain a 
reason for all. Such is not the fashion of the red 
men, and therefore the great Spirit loves them, and 
when they die as brave men should, he sends his 
messengers to wail over their burial place. Stranger, 
you hear the death song of the Biluxi." 

" And are you on^ of their tribe 1 ^ 

" I am the last of my race. Preserved through a 
false feeling of tenderness — abandoned to wretched- 
ness, I have, after a life of strange wanderings, come 
to die on the spot which witnessed the destruction of 
my kindred. My last hope is, that my body may lie 
beneath the waves which gave their friendly embrace 
to all my tribe, when they had no longer a borne on 
earth." 

*' Look," he continued, raising his arm, and point- 
ing to what appeared to be the ruins of a rudely 
constructed fort, now covered with wild vines, 
whose luxuriant foliage gave a picturesque beauty 
to the rough walls which they might otherwise have 
needed. " That was the last home of my people — 
they were once many and powerful, but the face of 
the great Spirit was veiled in anger, and their arms 
were unsuccessful in battle ; their foes were mighty 
and prevailed against them — they were driven with 
their women and children to yonder fort — day by 
day passed, and the strong arm grew powerless, for 
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want of food-^tbeir enemies encompassed them — 
there remained but one means of escape, and that 
was death. They solemnly prepared to yield their 
lives to the great Spirit. As the sun sank behind 
yon trees, they marched into the bay singing their 
death song — and all — ^all — save one feeble child, 
perished. Since that time, at the same hour, these 
' wailings have been heard." 

The Indian crossed his arms upon his breast and 
sank into silence. After a pause, Mr« Sinclair in- 
quired — 

" And you — ^you speak as one not utterly destitute 
of education. How were you preserved 1 and what 
are the wanderings to which you have alluded 1 " 

^' I was then an infant in the arms — my mother 
was young, and I was her only child. She could 
bear to walk into the watery grave herself, but when 
she looked into the face of her infant, she could not 
give him to the death spirit, before he yet knew 
what life was. Mistaken in her kindness, she saved 
me from the glorious doom of my kindred, to be- 
come the sport and scorn of the pale faces, even to 
end my life as their slave. I, who should have borne 
the rank of chief among my own people." 

" Tell us by what means you were saved," said Mr. 
Sinclair as the Indian again paused. Causing the 
boat to shoot under the drooping branches of a large 
tree, the Biluxi continued. 

<< Behold this tree— it is old and rotten at the heart, 

those branches served as my cradle — my mother 

sought an opportunity to bind me to them, trusting for 

the preservation of her child, to the respect so brave 

Vol. n— 11* • 
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a death must inspire in our foes. Her stratagem sdC" 
ceeded — her husband had fallen in the defence of the 
fort, and none remained to question her as to my fate, 
all others were too much absorbed in their own ap 
preaching doom, to observe that the mother^s breast 
bore no child upon it. She met her fate with the rest 
of her tribe, and the result she anticipated ensued. 

" My cries informed the conquerors that one scion 
of a mighty Tace wa» left, and I wa» adopted by one 
of their tribe. As I grew older, I waa informed of 
the history of my nation, and my protector brought me 
to the shores of the bay, and pointed out their burial 
place. I listened to the death song of the Biluxi 
wailed forth by the unseen spirits of the air and wa- 
ter, and my heart burned — thirsted for vengeance. 
Verily I obtained it !" 

'' What ! you did not turn and sting the hand which 
had been stretched forth to aid your helpless infancy V 

^' White man," said the Biluxi, looking on the in- 
terrogator with flashing eyes — " white man, lam an 
Indian. Injuries we never forget. What atonement 
could that chief make to me 1 Nature had given me 
the wisdom of the serpent, and the cunning of the 
fox. I went forth with the youg men on their hunt- 
ing excursions, and the wail of sorrow ever greeted 
our return, for tidings of death failed not to come with 
us, while none could tell whence came the arrow tip- 
ped with the deadly poison I had secretly learned to 
prepare, from an old squaw, who like myself, had been 
adopted into the tribe, from a conquered people; I 
put on a look of gloom, but my heart was glad when 
the death-song came to my ear, and I remembered the 
• wail of the Biluxi. • 
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At length, all was discovered, and I fled. I took 
tefnge with the pale faces who began to invade otir 
borders. Among them, I found a young man near 
my own age, who took delight in learning how to 
ride — ^to hurl the javelin, and wield the bow, as war- 
riors do. I taught him all I knew, and he in his tum^ 
showed nie the books that talk, and instructed me 
how to unravel their mysteries. \ assumed the dress 
of the white man, and with it the habits and manners 
of one ; and now comes the sequel of my unhappy 
fate. ^ 

My friend had one sister- — a fair blue-eyed girl, not 
unlike the young squaw who sits beside you. I was 
mad enough to love this girl, and she scorned me. I 
sought the fire-demon of the pale face — I became a 
debased and degraded drunkard. My friend would 
have saved me but I would not be saved — I fled from 
him, for his sister was given to another, and the temp- 
tation was ever on me to take his life. I resisted it, 
and wandered from place to place a miserable va- 
grant, until age has crept on, but as the frosts of time 
settled on my brow my evil habits did not leave me." 

" Behold me now — a wreck, with no more life than 
' the fire-demon gives me — without it I am a miserable 
hulk — of service to no one — and with too much of it 
an incarnate fiend. The owner of this boat allows me 
as much daily as is necessary to my very existence 
in return for my services, and it is his will that I dress 
myself like a clown, for the entertainment of visitors. 
Behold the end of the last of the Biluxi." 

The Indian sank into a moody silence. The fitful 
wailing of the wild music was still heard at intervals. 
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as they slowly glided over the placid waters, watching 
the stars, as, one hy one, they peeped forth from their 
heavenly homes, and were mirrored in the lucid depths 
of the hay. 

The faint sound of a distant hell, recalled them to 
the recollection of home and the effects of the night 
air on the debilitated frame of Isola, and orders were 
given to return to shore. 

" What is your name, old man V inquired Celeste 
as she stepped on the strand. 

**Lady," he replied, erecting his tall form, and 
stretching forth his arm toward the distant fort — '< I 
am the last of the Biluxi — ^I bear no other name." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



" Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 

A shadow on thy path shall lie. 
Where sunshine laughed before.'' 



Thou strives! noblj, 
When hearts of sterner stuff perhaps had sunk. 

Miss Baillie. 



IsoLA was sitting on their little gallery, in that list- 
less and unprofitable state of mind in which the young 
are apt to fall, when they have begun to taste the 
sorrows of life. . She had partially recovered from her 
recent indisposition, and again her foot wandered over 
the earth — alas! no longer the glad earth, for her 
sunshine was dimmed, and her heart lay dead within 
her. The very name of love, sent a cold and sicken- 
ing thrill to its inmost depths. 

She had so utterly trusted her happiness in the 
keeping of another — so beautiful had been the visions 
of the enthusiastic spirit, that in destroying them the 
very foundations of her being appeared broken up. 
She suffered too keenly to draw consolation from the 
hope that time would bring healing on its wings]: like 
all persons of strong feeling, she fancied that she 
could never be calmer than she then was, and apathy 
was mistaken for resignation. It was treason to all 
her pre-conceived ideas to suppose, that her heart 
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could ever again be restored to its former lightness — 
could ever again open to the reviving beams of affec- 
tion. 

She cast a cheerless glance on the future, for ^hat 
had she to anticipate but a more passive endurance of 
existence 1 She might lighten the cares of others — 
might become a ministering angel to the wretched 
and destitute, but for herself would still be the lonely 
heart, with its crushing sense of desolation — its one 
memory of wasted affections and blighted hopes. She 
little dreamed that after their torpid sleep, her feel- 
ings would once more spring phcenix-like from the 
ashes of the former passion, stronger from their very 
slumber. 

While she thus sat, her hands clasped together, and 
the uneasy and nervous motion of the fingers betray- 
ing the workings of the unquiet heart within, she 
noted not the approach of Celeste, until she stood be- 
side her, with eyes radiant with pleasure. 

" A letter from Harry — a long — long letter — and a 
visit from Mr. Ernest, dear Isola — am I not the mes- 
senger of glad tidings V 

" The first doubly welcome, to both of us, but the 
last is a bore I would gladly escape." 

" You are severe, Isola. If you cannot give your 
affections to Mr. Ernest, there is no reason why you 
should shrink from him with such apparent aversion. 
He seems pained at times by your manner." 

" Do not let us speak of him when you have news 
from Harry which is a thousand times more interest- 
ing. When will he be with us 1 What chance is 
there of his capturing the piratical vessel he is in pur- 
suit of 1" 



% 
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^^ Oh, they are going in pursuit of that dreadful 
jarate, but Harry thinks he can pay us a flying visit 
in a week or so." 

" May I not read your letter 1" inquired Isola, with 
a mischievous smile. 

Celeste blushed beautifully. 

" It is Harry's first letter to me, Isola — and — and — 
pardon me, but I cannot suffer even the eye of friend* 
ship to dwell on the words that are so dear to me. It 
is a pleasure the sweeter for being unshared. You 
can understand my heart, and my refusal will not 
wound you." 

Isola kissed her affectionately. 

" I merely asked to teaze you, ma ch^re. I can 
understand the profanation those pages would under- 
go, if other eyes than your own dwelt on their mes- 
sages of love. What the inspired writer sayeth of 
the heart is true — * that a stranger intermeddleth not 
with its joy.' But tell me of Harry. When does the 
conquering hero come V 

" The cutter was to sail in pursuit of La Vengeance 
within one hour after this letter was written — they 
had run into Mobile bay to avoid a storm — ^Harry ap- 
pears sanguine of success in his enterprise. For my- 
self, I own that a cold thrill creeps over me when I 
think of his anxiety to capture a man who once spared 
us — but, as my uncle says, he spares not all, so I sup- 
pose Harry will be doing right to put an end to his 
career as speedily as possible. In three weeks at the 
utmost, he expects to join us, and he hopes then to 
be able to resign his command for ever. Ah ! how 
happy I shall then be !" 
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Isola repeated the word '^ happy'' several times 
in a low tone as if scarcely conscious that she spoke. 

'^ Alas ! so said I once. So we all say, hut true it 
is we may not hoast of to-morrow, for we know not 
what a day may bring forth. But your future is in- 
deed bright. Celeste, and some of its sunshine will 
ere long be able to give a portion of its light to mine. 
Do not speak, dearest — do not utter the words that 
are now trembling on your lips. I can allude my- 
self to the past, but I cannot bear that another should 
speak of it. I am disenchanted — ^my trustfulness is 
destroyed. If he could deceive, how can I again be- 
lieve in the semblance of truth V 

" You have allowed him no opportunity of explain- 
ing," said Celeste. '^He can probably account to 
your satisfaction." 

" Would that I could think so !" interrupted Isola. 
'^ Yet it is impossible ; his own words were brought 
as witnesses against him. Yet, Celeste — so foolish — 
so unwomanly have I been, that I have yearned for 
one line from him — one word in exculpation. His 
very silence proves the truth of those dreadful state- 
ments." 

"If I knew what the accusations were," said 
Celeste, hesitatingly — for Isola had religiously ad- 
hered to her promise of secresy. 

" It must not be — my word is pledged, and even to 
you I cannot reveal the causes of my conduct. I 

would not be unjust to him above all others, and I , 

But this is too weak — and here comes Mrs. Ernest 
just in time to end a conversation which can do me 
no good." 
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Mrs. Emest complimented Isola on the improve- 
ment in her appearance, as she noted the flush which 
feverish excitement had hrought to her cheek. 

'< My son will he quite delighted indeed, to find 
your health and spirits improving so rqiidly — and I 
am pleased to announce hb speedy arrival. He joins 
us to-morrow." 

Mrs. Ernest, though cold and proud, had uniformly 
treated Isola with so much kindness, that little as she 
liked her son, she suppressed the expression of her 
aversion where it could wound her feelings. Mrs. 
Emest reasoned falsely from this — she fancied that 
perseverance would win Isola to listen to his suit, 
and encouraged him to hope for final success. 

" Catch a heart on the rebound," said the worldly- 
wise woman, and Emest was about to join them with 
the determination to make himself acceptable to the 
young heiress, by the most delicate and unobtrusive 
attention. 

Isola received him coldly — but he would not see 
it. He played the part of the most tender and assidu- 
ous of friends — and besought her to forget that he had 
ever aspired to be more to her. Exercise was com- 
manded by her physician. Ernest was ever ready to 
walk with her, and lend her the aid of his supporting 
arm. If she rode, he was beside her, with his hand 
on the bridle of her horse, while she was yet too 
weak to rein him in herself. In the long and weary 
summer days, he beguiled many hours of their tedium 
by reading aloud to her, and when the evening breeze 
came rippling over the placid surface of the bay, 
giving the usual signal for their evening sail, Emest 
Vol. II.— 12 
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was still beside her in the gathering twilight : and 
when the soft moon threw her tremulous light over 
the fair scene, his fine voice gave double effect to the 
noble thoughts of others, with which his mind was 
stored. Ah ! had he only made them his rule of ac« 
tion, he might once have been worthy of her for 
whom he had dared so much ! 

The feelings with which Isola had regarded him on 
their first acquaintance, began to resume their sway 
over her mind. She had wronged him she thought, 
and with the characteristic impetuosity of a generous 
mind, she wished to atone for her injustice, but Er- 
nest deceived himself when he fancied that she was 
becoming attached to him. 

Isola was too essentially an idealist — she lived too 
much among the bright creations of her own fancy, 
to recover quickly from the stunning blow that had 
fallen on her. She could bury the strife of feeling 
in her own heart, and wear a calm brow above it — 
but it was never — ^never for one moment forgotten. 
She for whom the world had worn only its blandest 
smile, had been the victim of this foul deceit, and she 
mourned as only the young mourn over a first sor- 
row. 

Ernest became impatient. He would have peril- 
led all by speaking of his re-awakened hopes too pre- 
cipitately — ^but his mother understood the womanly 
heart better, and restrained him. 

" Besides," she argued as they sat alone in her 
room after all the rest of the family had retired— 
" you must get this Annette out of the way. An- 
nette believes herself your wife — will not her wrongs 
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cause her at last to turn against him who tramples on 
her 1 Where is she now, my son ? " 

Ernest took several turns across the floor before he 
answered her. There was a peculiar expression in 
his cold eye as he fixed it calmly on his mother, and 
said almost in a whisper — 

" Annette is in New Orleans, and the yellow fever 
is also there ! " 

Mrs, Ernest shuddered — and her voice faltered as 
she inquired — 

" Could you not extricate yourself without that 7 
Eemorse may haunt you at some future day, if she 
should perish." 

" Madam, you should know by this time that I am 
no sentimental fool," was the stern reply. " Why 
should remorse haunt me if this silly girl should 
perish by the visitation of heaven, any more than 
the conqueror's heart should quail when the list of 
those whose life has been given for his renown, is 
laid before him 1 If Annette really loves me, she will 
not refuse even to die, methinks, to give me so bril- 
liant a future as the one I foresee. Even if she lives 
she must submit to her fate — ^I no longer love her — 
my whole soul is inthraled by Isola. I gaze on her 
at times when the hateful thought intrudes that she 
may at last be won by another, and the very possi- 
bility maddens me." 

" Keep your feelings under your control, Richard, 
and the game is in your own hands. At present Isola 
would shrink from the name of love, but a few 
months hence it will not be so. Already her eye 
brightens at your approach — she owes her pleasant- 
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est hours to your uoremitting attentions. Make your- 
self useful to her, and as the rose returns to her cheek, 
love will re-bloom in her heart." 

Some further conversation relative to Annette took 
place, and the worthy mother and son separated for 
the night. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The hope is crushed 
That lit my life, the Toice within me hushed 
That spoke sweet oracles. Hsmahi « 



There are who fly its murmurs midst the throogi 
That join the masque of revelry and song, 
Yet still Death's image) by its power restored) 
Frowns midst the roses of the festal board. Hejiahs. 



TfiE persuasion^ of his friends, the Burels, had in<« 
duced Langley to abandon the idea of leaving for 
the summer. On the appearance of the yellow 
fever in the city, he took refuge with the family of 
M. Duvemay, who had given him a pressing invita-* 
tion to remain with them during the unhealthy sea- 
son. 

As usual in the south, during the prevalence of an 
epidemic, the house was crowded with company. No 
communication was held with the infected regions, 
tad few fears were entertained of the disease at such 
a distance. Among the party were many of the gay 
and youthful, but Langley generally excused himself 
from joining in the amusements of the day. He 
spent his time in the woods, with his gun, which serv- 
ed him as a mere excuse, or he was certainly the most 
unsuccessful of sportsmen. A book was generally 
carried inJiis pocket, and the scene of the pic-nic of 
Vol. n,— 12* 
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the preceding spring formed the boundary of his ex* 
cqrsions. 

There, reclining on the grass, at the foot of the 
huge tree beneath whose shade he had first avowed 
his love for Isola, he passed many hours. He thought 
of her much, and he despised himself for so keenly 
regretting that the dream was broken. His compel- 
led inactivity, he felt, forced his thoughts to revert to 
the past ; the active duties of life would have given a 
new impetus to his mind, and diverted it from dwell* 
ing on Isola and her unaccountable conduct. 

'< Man's love is of man's life, a thing apart." 

A few months hence, and he could calmly recall 
the memories that now gave him such exquisite pain. 
Vainly the fair Laura smiled on him, and exerted 
every art to win. Twice the victim of coquetry, 
henceforth no daughter of Eve should triumph over 
the stoicism he would wrap around his soul. 

One day the party invaded his haunt, without giv- 
ing him warning of their intention. They brought 
with them baskets of provisions, and declared them- 
selves determined to dine on the grass, and in the even- 
ing have a rustic cotillon. 

Ha ! most melancholy Jacques !" exclaimed one of 
the young ladies, as Langley ^rose from his retreat 
and prepared to make his escape — ^' I claim you as 
my cavalier, and I know you to be too gallant to re- 
fuse your aid to a distressed damsel. My knight has 
proved recreant, under the plea of a violent headache, 
you I trust, will not bring forward that of heart-ache 
as your apology »" , 
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** By no means, Miss Gordon — I consider myself 
too happy in being so highly distinguished by so fair 
a lady. I cannot resume the office of squire of dames 
more honorably, I am sure." 

Caroline Gordon was a sprightly brunette, and in 
the gay badinage which followed, Langley became 
more animated than he had been for weeks. The 
hours passed on, and even the reminiscences of that 
spot failed to sadden him. He was really amused, 
and began to regret that he had not before mingled 
more socially with the gay spirits around him. Dinner 
was spread on a grassy knoll, and Langley was by 
acclamation, chosen master of ceremonies. 

" What a delightful life it would be, under the 
green-wood tree," said Miss Gordon. 

" Miss Gara, you must be a poetess, rejoined Mr. 
Mortimer Duvemay — 

" Delightful life it would be, 
Under the green* wood tree. 

" There's rhyme and reason too, but you forget 
the poet says — 

' Life is a weary interlude, 

Which doth short joys, long woes include." ' 

" At all events, it is a weariness we are not very 
anxious to get rid ofr- witness our running away from 
the fever. By the way, is there any news from- the 
city to-day I" 

" None, lady fair, except that — 

* Death is the port where all may refuge find.' 

" But let us not speak on this melancholy subject. 
Enjoy life while we may, is my motto, and I hope 
yours, for I flatter myself there is some congeniality 
in our tastes." 
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*' Yes — just now at least : pray help me to sotntf c 
that chicken salad, which seems to divide your attei 
tion equally with myself." 

Mortimer groaned in spirit— 

(* Those rosy lips were made to sip nectar, an 

should not be defiled with the vulgar condiments thi 

support life— 

' Why did the Gods giro thee a heavenly form 
And earthly vxinU? " 

The lady laughed, and turned from the flatterin 
tongue of her admirer to Seymour, who was seat€ 
near her. 

"Have you heard from your friend^ Lieutenai 
Sinclair, lately 1" she inquired. 

^^ Not very, he is now on duty, and the remaindi 
of the family have gone to Pascagoula bay, as yc 
were probably already aware." 

** No, I was not — ^I thought their own residence f 
enough from town to secure them from danger." 

^< Change ojf scene was prescribed for Miss Morea 
whose health has been in a very precarious state • 
late, and that, I fancy, was the cause of their removal 

Langley started — Isola really ill ! It was the fir 
intimation he had heard of it. Soon after their ru 
ture, he knew that she had been slightly indispose 
but Ernest had on many occasions spoken of her, whc 
they casually met in their offiee, and he had nev< 
hinted that the slightest suffering had followed h 
abrupt dismissal of himself. His habitual reserve 
manner prevented others from alluding to a subjec 
which was understood to be painful to him, and Se; 
mour after hearing from himself an account of his la 
interview with Isola, spoke of her no more. 
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He was disappointed in her, and believed that he 
had given her credit for characteristics which she 
did not posseiss. He regretted the part he had taken 
in urging Langley to place himself within the sphere 
of attractions which he now believed only ministered 
to the vanity of a most refined and heartless co- 
quette. 

Seymour had never seen her since the close of the 
festivities which succeeded the marriage of Sinclair 
and Celeste, and he could not be blamed for judging 
her harshly, when he recalled the wild gaiety with 
which her part on those occasions was sustained. He 
could not know that the desire to conceal the wound 
which rankled in her heart, prompted that brilliant 
flow of artificial mirth : that the flush which burned 
on her cheek was the offspring of excitement, and not 
unfrequently of fever. He heard that she was ill, but 
in a southern clime during the warm season, that wa« 
too frequent an occurrence to be attributed to other 
than common causes. 

Her name was tacitly interdicted between the two 
friends, and Seymour now looked around to see if his 
conversation with Miss Gordon had been overheard 
by him. The change in Lan^ey's countenance con. 
vinced him that it had, and he seized the first oppor* 
tunity to inquire of Seymour — 

" When he had heard from Miss Moreau 1 And if 
her illness was considered dangerous V^ 

" She is recovering, and Ernest is now at the bay,^ 
replied Seymour, significantly. " I understand that 
he is her constant attendant, and her swetest smiles 
are lavished on him. So let it be, my friend — the 
crafty with the heartless, is better than that noble 
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thoughts and warm feelings should be united with 
vanity and levity." 

Langley stood some moments gazing with apparent 
earnestness on the scene, which was spread before 
him, but in reality he saw not one object. When 
Isola's illness had been first named, a tide of gentle 
and tender thoughts rushed over his heart. She too 
had suffered. The rose had faded from her cheek and 
buoyancy from her step — and his fancy pictured her 
recalling their brief dream of love, until it became to 
her the most precious of all treasures. 

On the very morning of the day which had wit- 
nessed her proud and passionate rejection of himself, 
they had sat together beneath the shadows of the 
magnolia grove, and if ever man had believed him- 
self truly loved, Langley was that one. Could this 
be acting 1 And if it were, why carry it so far % 
Why permit him for weeks to imagine his passion 
returned, but to render the subsequent blow more 
terrible. 

At moments he almost suspected some unfair deal- 
ing on the part of Ernest. But why had she not 
answered his letter 1 All connected with it was a 
mystery which he could not fathom, and calm as he 
had fancied himself, the knowledge that Ernest was 
likely to win her, gave him a pang of exquisite suf- 
fering. 

Miss Gordon approached, and playfully reminded 
him of his want of gallantry. 

" See the musician is ready — the set is completed, 
and my false knight stands buried in reverie." 

" Your pardon, lady fair — I will atone by tlie moat 
chivalrous devotion." 
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** It is too late now — I shall avenge myself by flirt- 
ing with Mr. Seymour." 

Thus aroused, Langley again joined the mirthful 
company. Two of the negroes belonging to the 
^plantation were skilled in playing on the violin, and 
a rustic seat was converted into a temporary orches- 
tra for their accommodation. The music was occa- 
sionally interrupted by the breaking of a string, and 
much time was lost in tuning, but the blithe hearts 
collected on that green sward, cared little for those 
minor annoyances. They had met to enjoy them- 
i^lves, and that end was accomplished. Dancing 
soon wearied, and they dispersed in groupes and pur- 
sued such amusements as pleased them best. 

Mortimer Duvernay was in his glory, declaiming 
a speech from a favorite poem, to a circle of listeners, 
when a servant came in haste from the house with a 
letter for Mr. Langley, which had just arrived. 

** It is from the region of death," said young Du- 
vernay. "I hope it was duly fumigated before it 
was brought hither. I have heard of the infection 
being conveyed in various ways, why not in a letter 1 
Sirrah, was this epistle subjected to the action of fire, 
before being placed in Mr. Langley's hands 1" 

" Sir," stammered the black who had brought 
it — " If he be burn, how can massa Langley read 
emV 

"Fumigation is not burning, Pompey," said the 
young gentleman condescendingly. "At some fu- 
ture, and more proper opportunity, I will explain the 
process." 

In the meantime Langley had glanced over the 
few lines the paper contained, and with a perplexed 
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brow he fumed from the groupe, suid pursued hi? 
way to the house. 

" No ill news, I hope," said Seymour, following 
him. 

" I have a rague hope that it may prore good ia 
me, though I must visit the city immediately." 

" You will not surely be so mad. Your return 
here would not be permitted, as you know the agree- 
ment with our host is, that after being exposed to 
the chances of taking the fever, we shall return no 
more." 

" I know it, and shall not make the atten^pt, but if 
life were at stake, I must obey the summons." 

As he spoke he offered the letter he had just re- 
ceived to Seymour. It contained a few words at the 
top of the page, written in a very feeble hand, en- 
treating him to visit the writer before her death, a» 
she had something on her conscience which must be 
revealed to him. A few words were added by the 
Catholic priest to whom poor Aimette had confessed, 
informing Mr. Langley that wbat she proposed to 
communicate was of sufficient importance to warrant 
the risk of coming into the town. 

In half an hour Langley was on his way, urged 
forward by a hope he scarcely dared indulge. It was 
near five o'clock when he set out, and he could not 
expect to reach his place of destination in less than 
two hours. He was deaf to the entreaties of the 
family to remain until the following morning, when 
less danger would attend his entering the infected at- 
mosphere, than at the close of day. 

To-morrow, Annette might be dead — he must that 
night learn all that she could reveal to him. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



When thy young bosom o^er thy lifeless child^ 
Yearned with vain longing. Hehaks, 



Where soft the sunbeams play, the zephyrs blow^ 
^Tis hard to deem that misery can be nigh ; 
Where the clear heavens in blue transparence glow, 
Life should be calm and cloudless as the sky« Heicans. 



The sun was setting as Langley entered New Or- 
leans. A banner of flaming clouds appeared spread 
over the doomed place ; and the evening. breeze came 
as softly from the mighty river, as if it bore not dis* 
ease and death on its wings. 

He rode slowly through the city — the streets at 
that hour, usually so full of life, were now desolate. 
The shops were closed, and the neatly dressed 
figures who, at sunset, usually sat or promenaded be- 
fore them were no longer to be seen. The pall of 
death seemed indeed drawn over all things. Occa- 
sionally a figure proceeding stealthily along might be 
seen ; then the rattle of wheels would seem to indi- 
cate the approach of life, but it ever heralded the 
approach of the cab of the ^ysician, or the hearse 
with its sable plumes, nodding notimfrequently over 
more than its proper load of mortality, 

A feeling of discomfort crept over Langley as he 
witnessed these evidences of desolation and deajth, 
Vol. II.— 13 
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but the end he hoped to attain justified all hazardfe 
and he quickly rode on toward the cottage to which 
his letter had directed him# 

As Langley raised the latch of the gale which led 
into the yard, he heard the sounds of suppressed la-' 
mentation proceeding frdm a room Ivhose windows 
were unclosed to admit every breath of air that wa9 
stirring. The pulsations of his heart quickened — ' 
after all he might be too late ! In another moment 
he stood within thef ttarrow passage. 

A sister of charity came from the room whence the 
sounds of grief proceeded — she had been weeping 
violently. Langley stood with his back to the light, 
and she mistook him for the phy^cian. 

'' Dear Doctor, ccune in and convince her that lifid 
is extinct. She will not believe me — she clasps him 
to her boscHn, and insists that she can feel his breath 
on her cheek." 

She passed into the room as she finished speaking, 
and Langley involuntarily fallowed her. 

A French bedstead with lace curtains stood near the 
centre of the apartment, and the fading light of even* 
ing fell on the attenuated figure of a young wo- 
man supported by pillows, who clasped an infant 
in her arms, and uttered the most passionate adjura^ 
tions to heaven to spare him to her. 

"See — see," she wildly exclaimed — "he is not 
dead — his eyelids quiver — his lips move— oh, I feel 
his heart Butter beneath my hand. Sweet sister Ma* 
rie, for the love of heaven aid me in restoring him— 
quick — some cordial— oh. Doctor I you are there, are 
you 1 — see— convince this sister of charity that my 
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cVild yet lives. Grod would not be so unkind as to 
take from me my last stay — oh, I kaow he would 
not!" 

" God is ever merciful," said Langley, softly — 

^' therefore he has taken the child from evil to come. 

( How many have wkhed in sincerity of heart that 

such mercy had been extended to their own sinless 

infancy." 

The young mother uttered a faint cry, and im- 
printing a kiss on the cold cheek, resigned the little 
corpse to the sister of charity. 

" My own lot should have taught me that truth,** 
she said — " I can resign my boy, though I cannot for- 
give him who has caused all this evil. But your voice 
founds strange* Who are you I'" 
. " One who seeks you by your own desire — my 
name is Langiey." 

Annette pressed her hand on her brow, as if trying 
to remember. After a pause she said — 

" I thought I should die, and I could not face God 
with that on my conscience. They tell me now that 
my life will be spared, but I do not shrink from the 
revelation. Had he been kind — ^had he not abandon- 
ed me in a strange place, and thus been the cause of 
his own child's death, I would have suffered tor- 
taire sooner than reveal What I sent for you to hear." 

"Who does your revelation concern beside myself 1" 

*^ Who % " she vacantly repeated — " The one you 
love, and the false friend. Open that cabinet on the 
dressing stand, and take from it the articles belonging 
to yourself, which you will find there. They will 
tell the tale I would gladly be spared uttering." 
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Liangley obeyed her, and in silent surprise he toa& 
from it several letters which he would have almost 
sworn to as his own, and the copy of Byron which 
had so mysteriously disappeared. He approached the 
bed and inquired — 

^^ By whom was thit book taken from me 1 And 
what use has been made of these forged letters 1 I 
have a dim suspicion of the person, and the base 
treachery they have enabled him to practise. Tell 
me in a word." 

A few muttered sentences escaped from Annette in 
reply — " The night of the wedding — Miss Moreau — 
Sichard forced me to it — " and, overcome by tho 
excitement, she fainted. 

When she revived, Annette was- not in a situation 
to hold further conversation on so agitating a subject. 
Langley remained during the night, a watcher be* 
side the corpse of the child, and throughout its silent 
hours, he could hear the incf^erent moanings of the 
bereaved mother. 

That night, though passed in the midst of infection, 
and beside the couch of the dead, viras far from being 
the most unhappy of Langley^s life. Isola was not 
the capricious coquette he had been forced to believe 
her, and his heart told him that the iUness from which 
she had been suffering, was caused by the anguish of 
believing unworthy, him in whom she had garnered 
her heart. A thousand traits of her noble and con- 
fiding disposition recurred to his memory, and he chid 
himself for believing that she could have acted so in* 
explicable a part without some strong motive. 

When morning dawned, sister Marie entered th^ 
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room in which he was, and informed him that Annette 
had requested an interview with him. On entering 
her apartment he beheld the same death-like figure, 
Mipported by pillows, though she was much calmer 
than on the preceding evening. She motioned her 
thin hand toward a chair and requested him to draw 
near the bed, that her voice might be audible without 
great exertion on her part. 

" Mr. Langley, I was too much agitated last even- 
ing to give you a connected account of my agency 
in breaking the engagement between yourself and 
Miss Moreau — ^but this morning I feel as if no human 
emotion could ever -again cause a nerve to quiver. I 
am steeled to every thing — dead to hope and happi- 
ness, and, heaven help me \ I have not yet numbered 
eighteen summers." 

A tear quivered an instant on the dark lash, and 
then slowly rolled over the hueless cheek, a mute evi- 
dence that she was not yet so deeply inured to suffer- 
ing as her words would have implied ; but the features 
remained calm and passionless. 

" You already know the name of him who has 
wronged you, without having it breathed by my lips. 
Those letters — that book, were given me by Mr. Er- 
nest, with instructions to use them to break an engage- 
ment which existed between yourself and Miss Mo- 
reau. His motives were so speciously disguised that 
I did not suspect theni,but injustice to myself, I must 
say that I resisted — I had loved too well myself, not 
to shrink from iniiicting on another such misery as I 
knew this must prove. Every hope of a bright future 
was made dependant on my obedience. Forgive me 
Vol. n.— 13* 
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if I yielded — an acknowledged wife, promises were 
made — nay sworn to, that within three months our 
union should be made puhlic. I obeyed him — I used 
those letters->-a8serted you to hold the relation to me 
which belongs to Richard Ernest — and that such treat- 
ment as he has bestowed, had been received from 
you.^ 

An exclamation escaped Langley, Annette raised 
her eyes imploringly — 

j^** Do not revile me, much as I deserve it. God has 
avenged you in taking from me all — all that my heart 
clung to. I have the surest information, that Ernest 
is now at the Bay using every effort to win Miss Mo- 
reau ; trusting to my inability to prove my marriage.*' 

** Fear not harsh words from me, poor victim of a 
selfish and cold heart," said Langley, gently. ^' But, 
do I understand yon aright 1 can yon prove your mar- 
riage to him 1" 

Annette bowed her head in assent. 

" When Ernest left roe, the fever had already ap- 
peared, and I now believe that he was deaf to my 
entreaties to be taken from the city, because it was 
my first summer here, and he wished me to perish 
with the disease. I believe I should have died, if I 
had not recognised in the priest who visited me in 
my illness, the same man who performed the ceremony 
that united me to Ernest. He knew me at once, and 
told me that he had been employed by Richard under 
the belief that he was only preparing to take orders, 
but had not actually assumed them. Finding that 
treachery was meditated he would not undeceive him. 
I thank heaven that in the sight of God and man, I am 
his lawful wife." 
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^'And as such, you shall be acknowledged ere 
many days have passed, I pledge my word." 

A faint shade of crimson, crossed the wan cheek of 
of the invalid, and her lips quivered, but her words 
were firm. 

" Let my claims be acknowledged that he may be 
deprived of the power to assume a false character, but 
so far as my own fate is concerned, it can be of little 
avail. I hope to be spared seeing him again, who has 
turned to bitterness the fountain of warm feeling vA 
my heart — so long as I fancied that he loved me, I 
endured all a capricious temper led him to inflict ; 
but my affections have been outraged — my heart 
trampled on — and last crime of all, I have been left 
to die alone with my precious — my beautiful boy. 
Oh, Mr. Langley ! one month since, and he was as 
fair a child as ever gladdened a mother's heart, and 
now he lies there, hushed — hushed in death." 

A burst of emotion interrupted her words. She 
sank back exhausted and motionless, and the nurse en- 
tered and prepared a restorative cordial. She entreated 
her to defer the remainder of what she had to say to 
her visitor, to another time. 

" No, no—" muttered Annette — " N%yrj now, or 
never." 

When sister Marie had again retired, Langley said — 

" It will be necessary to urge your claims on Mr, 
Ernest, madam, that he may be induced to make some 
jlrovision for you." 

** I do not wish it — ^I do not ask it — I have been 
reared to toil, and the vanity and way wardness which 
led me to repine at such a lot, are dead within me. I 
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can return to my father — ^he is stem and hsOrsh, but 
since I have deserved that he should be so, I can 
better endure it. I have but one request to make. If 
I have taken a grief from your heart, lighten mine of 
the fear that presses on it." 

'^ Name your request without hesitation, if in my 
power, it shall be granted." 

Annette clasped her feeble hands in thankfulness, 
and her lips moved an instant but no audible sound 
escaped from them. In a broken tone she at length 



" They will soon come for the dead — hark ! I hear 
the sound of feet now — ah, they pass on — ^promise me 
that my babe shall not be taken from me by those 
men. I know that he must be laid in the earth, but 
not in the burial ground, amid the undistinguished 
graves of hundreds. There I could never find the 
exact spot over which to weep. Let him be placed 
in my garden, that when I go hence I may take his 
hallowed dust with me. You will not refuse 1" 

" No J your wishes shall be strictly fulfilled," replied 
Langley, and he did not leave her abode until evety 
arrangement had been made for her comfort and safety. 

Another day of undimmed sunshine, and breathless 
heat shone over the city : in the cool of the evening, 
Langley again left its scenes of wo and death far be- 
hind. Mr. Durel had taken refuge at a country house 
some miles from town, and he knew they would not 
refuse to receive him, though a night had been passed 
in the polluted atmosphere of disease. Nor was he 
deceived — he was cordially welcomed, and the his- 
tory of his visit to New-Orleans listened to with deep 
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interest. In common with all Langley's friends, Mrs. 
Durel had severely judged the conduct of Isola to- 
ward him, and she was rejoiced to find that she had 
only acted as any high-spirited and attached woman 
would haVe done under similar circumstances. 

The morning after his arrival, he intended setting 
out for the Bay, to demand an explanation of Ernest, 
and inform Isola of the hase treachery he had prac- 
tised — ^but in the morning he was suffering from a 
violent fever — and in a few hours the frame of the 
strong man was reduced to the helplessness of an in- 
fant. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Hark ! heard ye not that piercing cry, 
Which shook the waves and rent the sky. 

Darwin. 



Sounds from the waters, sounds upon the earth, 
Sounds in the air, of battle. Hekaks. 



The usual party was assembled in the parlor of the 
fair invalid. Her health was manifestly better. Her 
cheek was less pale, and again the soft eyes gazed on 
the objects around as if their owner took an interest 
in the passing occurrences of life. 

Celeste was gazing from the half-closed blinds to- 
ward the bay with a restless eagerness of manner 
which spoke of awakened expectation of a pleasur- 
able nature. Ernest lingered near Isola, with a book 
from which he ever and anon read aloud such frag- 
ments as he thought peculiarly calculated to please 
and interest her, while his mother sat aloof ostensibly 
occupied with her needle, but really watching every 
variation in the tell-tale countenance of the young 
heiress. 

Ernest was in the midst of one of his <^ elegant 
extracts," when Celeste clapped her hands and ex- 
claimed — 

" There is a sail at last I Where is the glass 1 Let 



me see." 
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With trembling eagerness the glass was adjusted^ 
tad she gazed on the distant object for whose appear* 
ance she had been watching. 

" It is — yes, it must be the Dolphin, and Harry 
will soon be here. But — there is another — and— oh^ 
God— it is— " 

Her words died away, and she sank on a seat near« 
ly fainting. Isola flew to her, while Ernest seized 
the glass and looked through it« 

^'What is the matter 1 What has alarmed yoU| 
Celeste 1 inquired her friend* Ernest replied to hen 

" Two vessels answering the description of Captain 
Sinclair's cutter, and the celebrated piratical vessel. 
La Vengeance, have just hove in sight. The pirate 
has raised the black flag, and hark ! there is the roar 
of cannon — ^the engagement has commenced. We 
had better get Mrs. Sinclair to retire to her own rooro^ 
where she cannot see the progress of the fight,'* — ^he 
continued in a lower tone. 

Celeste caught the meaning of the words. 

" No — no, I stay here. Look — look, and tell me 
of the engagement." 

Finding her determination inflexible, she was per-* 
mitted to remain, and seated beside a table with a 
cheek as white as death, she buried her face in her 
hands and remained motionless, except when the 
booming of the cannon sent a cold shiver through her 
frame, and she motioned to Ernest to tell her the re« 
suit 

The sun was rapidly descending — ^the atmosphere 
was not favorable to the rise of the smoke, and after 
the first few moments the two vessels were entirely 
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invisible. An hour of agonizing suspense followed, 
when the firing ceased — but still the impervious cloud 
of smoke concealed the result of the action. 

A weight as of death seemed pressing on the heart 
of Celeste. Two fears of an utterly opposite nature 
were wrestling there : the one for the safety of her 
husband — ^the other for that of the man against whom 
he was arrayed in mortal strife. A deep and unde* 
finable interest was attached in her mind to the pirate 
chief, and she shrank from the idea of Harry being 
the instrument of fate to him. 

" The steps of Fate are dark and terrible." 

She felt an intuitive sense that a crisis in her 
destiny approached, and an icy chill crept through 
her heart as she sank nearly insensible on the bosom 
of her friend. 

An exclamation from Ernest aroused her. 

"Be of good cheer — all is safe. I see the cutter 
gliding from behind the curtain of smoke with the 
flag of our country flying over head." 

Celeste seemed endued with new life. She sprang 
forward and stood beside the Window. 

" Thank heaven ! the flag is not half-mast. Harry 
18 safe — ^but the other — oh, what is his fate !" 

" His fate must either be death or imprisonment,'* 
replied Ernest, surprised at her emotion as she allud« 
ed to Le Clerc. " I may congratulate you, madam, 
on the accomplishment of Captain Sinclair's errand. 
The smoke clears away, and not a vestige of his 
opponent is in sight. Behold how gallantly the cut- 
ter cleaves the waves." 
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A bright glow mounted to the cheek of Celeste, as 
she watched the motions of the beautiful craft, which 
rapidly approached. A few moments sufficed to con- 
vince them that it was indeed the Dolphin, and Harry, 
unscathed, stood on the deck waving a small flag over 
his head. The vessel anchored in the bay, a boat was 
manned, and in ten minutes afterwards Sinclair was 
in the midst of them. 

"And your antagonist 1" whispered Celeste, as 
she raised her tearful face from bis breast. 

" I fear he has escaped," said Harry, as a slight 
cloud crossed his brow. 

" Fear it ! oh, Harry ! " said Celeste, reproachfully. 

" Yes, my beautiful ; I fear it even for his own sake. 
Better far to die amid the din of battle, than escape 
the steel to share the doom of the felon. His vessel 
and nearly the whole of the crew have perished j a 
boat, containing three men, escaped under shelter of 
the cloud of smoke which surrounded us, and I am 
certain that one of those men was Le Clerc." 

" When did you receive news of his * whereabout!' " 
inquired Mr. Sinclair, whose siesta had been broken 
by the sounds of the engagement. 

" We have been in close pursuit of him for the last 
three weeks — and, until to-day, he found means to 
evade us." 

'< And I may thank heaven that you are safe, and 
the service executed which was to be your last." 

" A few more weeks and I shall only be Benedict 
the married man," answered Sinclair, smiling. " But 
I have one more service to perform — 'tis not on the 
Vol. ir.— 14 
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sea, Celeste, so pray recall the roses to your cheek. 
I must use every exertion to capture this pirate before 
I can consider my duty as completed. This will not 
be a matter of much difficulty, as it is scarcely possi- 
ble for him to escape now, if , as I suspect, he landed 
near this place." 

" But the fight — the fight, my dear boy — tell us of 
the action. He made a bold defence, this fearless 
freebooter 1 " 

" Aye, in truth, my dear sir. When they found 
themselves compelled to fight, they threw out the 
black flag, with the skull and cross-bones glaring hid- 
eously from it, and came down gallantly enough. 
They fought with the courage of despair, and their 
Chief seemed gifted with ubiquitous power. In 
whatever direction I looked through the smoky at- 
mosphere around us, it appeared to me that his tower- 
ing form was to be seen, dealing death and destruc- 
tion around him." 

'' And did you meet hand to hand 1 " 

*^ Nearly, at the close of the action. We had suc- 
ceeded in grappling his vessel to ours, and the decks 
of the pirate were heaped with the dead and dying, 
when I espied him leaning as if exhausted on his 
sword. I sprang forward and called on him to sur- 
render — ' yes, to death, but not to man,' he thunder- 
ed, in a voice that was heard even above the din of 
battle. The remnant of his crew, faithful to the last, 
rallied around him and we were repulsed. When all 
was lost a boat succeeded in escaping with three men, 
one must have been the Chief, for his body was not 
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among the slain. We found La Vengeance was rapid* 
ly filling, and left her to her fate." 

" Thus endeth the career of the pirate, and her 
direful master. Public thanks should be offered up 
for our deliverance from such a scourge," said Mr. 
Sinclair. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

I do love these ancient rains : 

We never tiead upon them, but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend history. Hehanb. 

Deserted at his utmost need. Dstden. 



On the western shore of the Bay, about a mile 
from the residence of Mr. Sinclair, the land jutted 
out in a small promontory, Covered with lofty trees, 
and a luxuriance of foliage which only a southern 
forest can boast. This spot commanded a better view 
of the entrance to the bay than any other, and in her 
rambles through the forest. Celeste had sought a path- 
way to it, there to look abroad on the placid waters, 
and watch for the coming of the beloved and fondly 
expected one. 

She was surprised to find that the trees had been 
cleared from a small space, leaving an uninterrupted 
view of the expanse of water, and a decayed seat 
placed beneath the shelter of a lofty elm, indicated 
that at some former day, this spot had been a l&vorite 
place of resort to those who had probably long since 
passed away. Green moss had collected on the seat, 
and rank vegetation had sprung up around it, but it 
showed that the hand of man had evidently been 
there. 

Curiosity prompted her to explore further, and af- 



^ 
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tcr some slight difficulty she traced a pathway through 
the tangled underwood, to a larger cleared space, on 
which stood the ruins of what had once been a house* 
It had now fallen utterly to decay, and weeds grew 
around the hearth-stone, which, perchance, had once 
welcomed the happy and the beloved to its cheerful 
warmth. Now all was desolate. A grove of orange 
trees was at a short distance from the ruins, and a 
shower of snowy blossoms fell around her as she put 
aside the boughs to look on the spot they enclosed-^ 
a marble cross surrounded by an iron railing marked 
it as the spot of burial to some cherished one, but 
there was no name to tell who rested beneath — the 
tall trees, without the pruning hand of man^ had 
grown up and entwined their thick branches over- 
head, so as nearly to exclude the cheerful light of 
the sun. The place was too gloomy to linger near 
it voluntarily — Celeste cast one glance on the desert- 
ed hearth-stone and hurried back to the rustic seat. 

As she sat there, looking forth on the sparkling 
waters, many dim and confused memories struggled 
through her mind, like snatches of dreams, or remi- 
niscences from a former state of existence. Every 
thing around her appeared to have been once familiar^ 
and she vainly endeavored to recover a connecting 
link, which might lead her back to the home of her 
infancy. 

This spot had been sacred to her solitary musings, 
for Isola had not yet ventured on so long a walk, and 
the forest was impervious to the approach of a horse. 

On the evening of the day which witnessed the 
destruction of La Vengeance, a strange groupe had 
Vol. n.— 14> 
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Collected amid the mouldering ruins of the old hous^. 
Two men, .warihy and sunburnt, bearing aW them 
all the roughness of uneducated sailors, sat togetheif 
in gloomy silence on the turf— while a third, a man 
of noble appearance, leaned against a beam which 
had partly fallen, and his pale countenancie was \mipa 
ped in a gloom so hopeless that the hearts bf his com^ 
rades quailed as they looked bn hiitit 

" It is a bitter day to us when the captain gives tip 
thus," muttered the younger of the two men to his 
comrade, *' he does nothing but look out toward thid 
Bay where that accursed fight destroyed otir beautiful 
craft. If it was not for one thing, I would wish that 
liiy life had been given with those of the braVe men 
Who perished to-day in her defence.^' 

'^ And that one thing is what influences all, Fran^ 
gois — loVe bf life — hot^eVei* wretdhed that life ma.y 
be," replied the other with a laugh which had a strange 
and startling sound amid such a scene of desolation* 

" No— ^no — ^you mistake me,'^ said Frangois with 
earnestness — 

'* It is to perform a duty I owe to one^ who has met 
With ill treatment throughout life-^I feel that fjiu/t 
doom is fixed, but I wOuld sacrifice all I ever hoped 
to gain, wefe it now in my grasp, for the assurance ot 
life and liberty for olle month, that justice may be 
awarded to one, who thinks such as I, born to grovel 
bn the earth he treads. Justice places all inen on a 
level, and in one little month 1 could accomplish a 
cherished scheme of vengeance." 

" Tush, boy, are such thoughts befitting one who is 
how in the toils 1 The lealcy boat which bore us to 
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this spot is unfit for further use ; if we plunge into the 
forest we perish for wtot o^ food, Or die of exposure 
to the burning sun of day, and the heaVy dews of 
hight. Here we are, here we must stisiy until they 
hunt us dowii, and then W6 OBn die game»^' 

A strange eilrpressibn passed over the face of Fran- 
Qbis. He arose, iand with his back to his companion, 
fttoodsome moments lost in reflection^ turning abruptly 
he asked» — 

" Do you really think oUr case so hopeless, Robert 1" 

'' I do — ^but one would think I had told you some 
pleasant neWs, boy, yoUr fkde has brightened at my 
Words." 

" Because — but no matter. See ! the captain seems 
to have aroused himself, and looks around. Go, and 
Speak with hitn goiod Robert : his gloom overpowers 



me." 



" And yoti, What will you do 1" inquired Robert 
JsuspicioUsly. '* Go to the settlement yonder and be- 
tray us 1 yet do so if you will — ^you are young, it will 
isave your life, but our blood will rise Up in judgment 
against you fbrever-^'^ 

« Pooh ! that is a threat I did not expect you to 
tnake, who have so many such scores rising up against 
yourself." 

" But not the blood of comrades, boy. What is 
fellowship Worth, if man rises against his sworn brother 
when danger threatens ?" 

*' Robert,*' said the yoUng man With emotion — ^jrou 
know that I would shed the last drop of my blood for 
Le Clerc — in the heat of battle did I not once inter* 
Ipose my arm^ to shield him from the blow that would 
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have brought death with it — ^here is the scar — why 
should you now suspect me. Go, good Bobert, the 
captain calls, I cannot look on him with caJmness." 

Robert walked slowly toward the chief, and when 
he turned to look back, FranQois had vanished amid 
the depths of the forest. 

Harry had snatched a few moments from his duties 
but he was compelled to return for an hour or two 
at least, to the cutter. Twilight had closed in, when 
he again sprang on shore, and by the faint light of the 
stars, he saw a figure crouching under the shelter of 
a stunted pine* 

" Who are you 1 what are you doing there V h% 
asked. 

The person arose and came forward. Sinclair 
saw that he was a slight made man dressed in the 
costume of a sailor, and the crimson sash supporting a 
pair of pistols, told him that he saw before him one of 
the piratical crew he had that morning conquered. 

" You are the captain of the cutter," inquired the 
man in a hoarse tone. 

" I am, what is your business with me 1" 

" To sell honor, faith, hope — ^to sacrifice all for 
life," he gloomily replied* " All is lost to Le Clero 
and you would fulfil your mission by delivering him 
up to the civil authorities. Fot this service will' you 
guarantee that my liberty shall not be infringed 1—- 
the reward I care not for." 

*' I will, if you lead me to your chief." 

" 'Tis well — meet me two hours hence in the shelter 
of yonder wood with such a force as will enable you 
to overcome the resistance of two desperate men, and 
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Le Clerc shall be your prisoner before another sun 
rises. 
" I shall not faU — ^your name friend V 
*' I have no name now, a traitor deserves no name." 
"As you please — ^two hours hence expect me with- 
out faU." 

Harry wrote a brief note to Celeste excusing his 
continued absence, and returned to the cutter to make 
his arrangements for the capture. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The "WTetched have no country ; that dear name 
Compxises home, kindred, fostering friends, 
All that binds man to man- 
But none of these are mine. MATUSor. 



Mourn, for thy doom is fixed — the days of fear, 

Of chains, df wrath, of bitterness are near. Humans. 



Night fell over the forest. The two pirates left the 
ruins, and Le Clerc threw himself on the hroken seat 
before referred to, while Robert stood a few feet from 
him absorbed in gloomy reverie. At length the Chief 
spoke in a deep broken voice. 

'< It is a fitting retribution that I should be com- 
pelled to take refuge on this spot, to await my doom. 
Even here the die was cast that made me what I am. 
Here I cast from me hope, honor, humanity, — and 
while I yet wavered between good and evil — ^between 
starvation and shame, the seal of death was set on my 
stem resolve. The angel perished from my path, and 
the demon had utter sway over my soul : a dark and 
reckless despair filled my heart, and I was lost. I 
know not why I speak of this now, but the memories 
that crowd on my mind force an utterance for them- 
selves." 

" And that was once your home V inquired 
Robert, pointing in the direction of the ruins. 
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" It was. And in it dwelt one who was unfit for 
this sad world, so in the flush and brightness of our 
young passion she was snatched away. The dust is 
on her brow, but in my heart her memory is green 
and bright as though a day had scarcely passed since 
I clasped her to my breast in all her beauty." 

Robert gazed in surprise on the convulsed features 
and pale brow of this man, usually 8» lelf-possessed — 
so calm, as to give those around him the impression 
that the deeper emotions of humanity had ever been 
as a sealed fountain to him. The full moon had 
risen, and beneath its light his face seemed to grow 
more ghastly in its hue. 

" I have always thought that some deep sorrow 
brought you among us," said Robert, in a tone of 
lOugh sympathy. " Tell me the whole story. Cap- 
tain — though now a man of iron nerve, I once was 
young and happy." 

*' You were ever unlike our other comrades, Robert* 
You do not scoff at nature's voice, which will at times 
be heard. In such an hour as this, the past comes 
back with all subduing power, melting the stern ar- 
mor of the soul beneath the influence of a sympa- 
thetic tone." 

« True, Captain— I have felt all this, but had not 
words to express it. Hark ! what noise is that 1 I, 
hear steps approaching." 

" It was but fancy," said Le Clerc, after listening 
a moment — " What can have become of Frangois % 
He has been absent several hours." 

" Yes — ^I liked not his look this morning, and this 
long absence is suspicious. It will be best to keep a 
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sharp look out that we are not surprised. A large 
sum has been offered for your apprehension, and the 
bribe of life is a strong temptation to the young. 
Men of our calling are but bold blood-hounds, ready 
to turn their fangs on him who was their master, as 
on the stranger, when temptation oflTers. 

<( My good Robert, trust in each other is all now 
left us. Why doubt the faith of one who has clung 
to me through many dangers 1 Ah, could we stand 
once more beneath the sable flag, the free and leap- 
ing waters as our home, I would nobly reward those 
who have stood beside me in my hour of utmost need." 

** I know it, brave Captain — still there was some- 
thing in the lad's face that made me distrust him, but 
since we are driven to the wall, I thought he might 
as well save his own life, if his conscience would let 
him do it. We shall be pursued at all events, and I 
see no means of escape. Better to die at the sword's 
point, than with the burning thirst of disease, with- 
out a hand to offer assistance." 

" You take a gloomy view of our condition, in- 
deed. I have only been waiting for the shelter of 
night to attempt an escape. We will tarry yet a few 
moments for Frangois, the lad has served me too 
faithfully to be abandoned now. Hark ! a step ap- 
proaches," 

Even as he spoke the tangled undergrowth was 
brushed aside, and Frangois stood before them. His 
features looked drawn and pale, and his step faltered 
as that of a drunken man. 

" How now, Frangois," said Robert, " art ill boy V 

The young man staggered forward, and sunk down 
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before the Chief. His voice sounded hollow as he 
asked — 

" What does he deserve who sells, for his own life, 
the blood of him whose hand he has clasped in fel- 
lowship 1 " 

" Death — and from the blow of him his treachery 
has betrayed," was the stem reply, as Le Clerc drew 
from his bosom a poniard and raised it as if to strike. 
A wild laugh broke from the lips of Frangois — 
" I knew it — yet hold your hand one moment — ^I 
have purchased freedom for one little month, by be- 
traying you to those who seek your life, but it was to 
save you in the end. Yield — yield, my Captain, and 
if human energy, zeal, and craft, can save you, you 
shall again be free. If not, I die beside you. They 
are on your track — I hear them now — ^they come — 
they come." 

The poniard was still glittering in the raised hand 
of Le Clerc, and the cloud that darkened rapidly over 
his features, left it doubtful whether the appeal of 
Frangois would be listened to, when his arms were 
suddenly pinioned from behind by two stout men. 
Two more darted after Robert, who had seen them in 
time to make an attempt to escape in the darkness of 
the surrounding wood. 

With one effort of his gigantic strength, Le Clerc 
broke from the hold of his captors, and springing 
over the prostrate form of Frangois rushed after him. 
Sinclair shouted to his men to follow, and with rapid 
steps they gained on the fugitives. 

A southern moon was shining in a cloudless heaven, 
and amid the gloom of the forest afforded sufficient 
Vol. n.— 15 
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light to distinguish the tall form of Le Clerc, as he 
fleetly traversed its windings. Groans and shouts 
announced the death of Robert ; for an instant the 
Chief paused, and Harry bounded to his side. They 
had made a circuit, and were again nearly on the spot 
from whence they had started. The young com- 
mander raised his sword and exclaimed'^— 

" Yield, sir pirate." 

" Never, foolish boy. This good blade shall drink 
your blood sooner than yield to a stripling." 

A few passes took place — ^the sword of Le Clew: 
came down with such force as to strike Harry to his 
knee, and blood flowed from a severe cut in his 
shoulder. — Again it was descending, when the mili- 
tary cap which Sinclair wore, fell from his head, and 
a straggling moonbeam glanced athwart his features. 
With an exertion of his tremendous muscular strength, 
the Chief changed the direction of the blow, and 
brought the weapon with such force against a neigh- 
boring tree, that it was shivered into fragments. 

" Ha !" he exclaimed, ** it is thou who seekest thus 
to track me unto death." 

As he spoke four stalwart men, armed to the teeth, 
gathered around him, so as to close every avenue of 
escape. Sinclair arose from his knee, and stood 
before him — 

" And why not I, sir 1" he asked. " What greater 
claims have you on my forbearance, than on that of 
those who hold you prisoner 1" 

" You speak the truth, sir," said Le Clerc, with 
bitterness—" I have no claims on any bearing man's 
likeness. A few nK)ments since, and one tnie heart 
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beat in a faithful bosom. Now his form lies on 
yonder turf, fast stiffening in its gore, his life an 
offering for my defence. I have no claim on you — 
for me guilt has sealed up the fount of mercy. Lead 
on — I am ready for my doom, be it chains, bondage, 
death," and he drew up his towering form with an 
air of calm and haughty despair, that touched his late 
adversary, who involuntarily exclaimed — 

** From my soul I pity you !" 

A disdainful smile curled the pale lip of the cap- 
tive — "Pity! — ^reserve it for yourself. The hour 
may come, and soon, when you will need it. Lead 
on I say — why do ye delay 1 I am ready for my 
-doom." 

In silence the party proceeded to a boat moored a 
-short distance below their place of encounter, and in 
a few moments the redoubtable Le Clerc was safely 
secured on board the cutter, with a double guard to 
prevent all chances of escape. 

In the confusion of the capture, Francois had dis- 
appeared. The following morning the prisoner was 
dispatched with proper escort to New Orleans, and 
1>efore another sun arose, was fully committed for a 
trial of life and death. 

The ensuing week the family of Mr. Sinclair 
returned to Magnolia Hall, as the fever had entirely 
disappeared with the first approach of cool weather. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant ; 

Too good to be so. Richabd II. 



Turn we to the same public house to which the 
reader has been before introduced as a rendezvous of 
the pirate chief when on shore. Several common 
looking men were scattered about the bar-room care* 
lessly repeating the rumors which were rife in the 
city of the capture of Le Clerc. The dark eyed girl, 
who officiated at the bar, listened eagerly to every 
word that was uttered, without daring to miake an in- 
quiry on the subject herself. 

'' His career has been a long one," remarked an 
individual with a peculiar squint in his eye, who was 
solacing himself with a mint julep compounded after 
the most approved method. " I remember — let me 
see — yes, it is eighteen years this very fall since this 
man appeared on the Gulf, and his early career was 
so sanguinary, as to gain for him the title of the 
' Scourge of the Gulf.* He is not so cruel of late 
years." 

'< Eighteen years !" exclaimed a small pale man, 
who had hitherto sat in silence. " Good God ! — 
eighteen years of lawless piracy without being brought 
to an account. Where can a place of punishment 
dread enough be found to mete to him retributive 
justice 1 What was his early career ? and how has 
he so long escaped pursuit 1" 
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fi /* As to pursuing him, it has often been done — ^but 
if you know any thing about this coast, mister, you 
would'nt wonder at his getting off*. The passes 
among the islands are so numerous, that it is a diffi- 
cult thing to overhaul a vessel whose pilot is familiar 
with every turn. HLs early history I know nothing 
• of, except that he was bom *a gentleman, and was 
disinherited by his father. He did not know how to 
work, could not beg, and so he turned pirate. A hard 
case after all. Gentlemen, your very good health." 

The courtesy was duly acknowledged, and the ca- 
daverous man shook his head gravely as he said — 

" Certainly— certainly — a very hard case — ^but not 
quite so hard as that of the poor people he was so 
considerate as to ease of their wealth." 

" You do not consider, my dear fellow," replied 
the other, with mock seriousness — "He took from 
them all desire for the filthy dross, by passing his 
sword through them, and then naturally fell heir to 
their possessions. ' Might makes right,' you know, 
and so long as he possessed the power, he acted up to 
the proverb ; but it's our turn now, and we'll show 
him what's what." 

«*Did all perish except the Chief 1" 

"Two came ashore with him, and one betrayed 
him. He was struck with hcrror, and begged Le 
Clerc to take his life. He did'nt ask him twice you 
may be sure; and the other man was killed in the 
fight. Hey, Claudine, my girl, what'« the matter, 
that you are mounting the white feather after this 
fashion V 

The girl muttered something about sudden illness 
Vol. II.— 15* 
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causing the change in her complexion, and sank on a 
seat. She however started up in a few moments, 
and the hlood again hounded to her dark cheek. 

Her reviyal seemed to he occasioned hj the en- 
trance of a youth dressed in genteel attire, wearing 
an enormous pair of green spectacles, and a hlack 
patch on one of lis cheeks. While pretending to 
drink, he made a sign to Glaudine, and again left the 
house. The pretty har-maid called on a hoy who 
sometimes officiated in her place, and giving a smile 
and a few gracious words to the party assembled in 
the room, left them to their potations. 

But few moments were lost in unclosing the private 
entrance, and admitting the disguised youth. She 
led him in silence to a vacant room, and closing the 
door turned suddenly on him and said — 

"Is what I have just heard true, Frangoisl Are 
you a traitor 1 Is the Captain now in the toils 
through your treachery 1" 

The young n^an threw himself on a chair, and 
wept aloud, while the girl stood with folded arms and 
stem brow, within a few feet of him. 

" I am answered," she at length said. "I will not 
betray yoUy Frangois Butin, but I will not harbor you. 
Leave this house, and never dare to look me in the 
face again. I will not inform my father of your pre- 
sence in the city, and that is all I will promise." 

"Claudine, I had not intended to remain many 
moments. I came hither to learn something of my 
sister. I now value life only as it enables me to 
avenge her wrongs. That done, I save Le Clerc, or 
die with him. Know you aught of Annette 1" 
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" Nothing— hundreds died of the fever. Annette 
may have been among them." 

" At all events I have a clue to her destroyer, and 
he shall dearly rue his treachery to her. I live but 
to plant my dagger in his false heart, and then my 
doom may fall as soon as it pleases. After all my 
sufferings, Claudine, I had hoped for a different re-* 
ception from you." 

" Your sufferings weighed against your treachery, 
are but as dust in the balance. I am poor, Frangois, 
but my creed does not admit of villany toward one 
who has confided in my faith." 

" That is enough, Claudine — ^you have a new lover 
r suppose, or you would not be willing to throw me 
off so cavalierly. My heart is too full of other mat- 
ters to grieve much that it is so, for I cannot expect 
you to be true to a lad who a? good as has the halter 
'round his neck. But bad as I am, you will not re- 
fuse to bid me good bye for the last time." 

The girl held out her hand. 

" Stop — stay, Frangois — I cannot let you leave me 
thus. I have no other lover— I care for no oth^r, 
yet you can now be no more to me than a friend. I 
cannot send you forth when you need a place to hide 
in : occupy your usual haunt, and I will provide you 
with food myself. Hark I there is my father's voice— 
I must be gone. Here is the key — ^keep close till my 
return." 

''I will accept your kindness 'for a few hours, 
Claudine — ^I need rest, but so soon as I have obtained 
it, I must go on my errand." 
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CHAPTER XXV. a 



None without hope e'er loved the brightest fair ; 
But love can hope were reason would despair. 

LoKD Ltttletoit. 

Dark and unearthly is hit scowL Btsoh. 



The forest never looked lovelier. Several early 
frosts had acted like magic on the green leaves, vari- 
egating them with the most hrilliant hues, and as the 
eye wandered over the magnificent trees, clad in so 
gay a garniture, it seemed impossible that decay 
should array itself in such attractive colors. 

The long and delicious autumn had set in, with its 
bright days, and bland air, and the reviving energies 
of Isola imparted an additional loveliness to the sea- 
son. She had visited all her old haunts, save the 
Magnolia grove, and as she crossed the lawn for her 
evening walk, Ernest was surprised and pleased that 
she proposed to go thither. It was an evidence to 
him that the memories connected with that spot no 
longer darkened her future, and his impatience could 
scarcely brook the presence of Celeste, so anxious 
was he to pour forth his tale of love and hopes de- 
ferred. 

Celeste unconsciously gave him the opportunity he 
so much desired, by lingering in the shrubbery to give 
some orders to the gardener. Isola again stood on 
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the ipot on which the hopes of her young life had 
been blasted by the tale of Annette, and, except that 
her cheek grew a shade paler, the scrutinizing eye 
that was on her, detected no emotion. 

There was a small arbor at the termination of one 
of the walks, and Ernest proposed going thither, but 
Isola replied that she preferred a seat in the open air. 
During their absence the rapid growth of the jessa- 
mine and honeysuckle which covered it, had com- 
pletely overrun the arbor, and as Isola seated herself 
on a stone bench near it, she little dreamed who was 
placed within its screen, near enough to hear every 
tone of her voice. The first impulse of the intruder 
was to rise and come forward, but weakness from re- 
cent illness, and the agitation of hearing her speak 
so near him, overcome him for the' first few moments, 
and then it was too late. Ernest had commenced his 
tale of love, and in breathless silence he listened for 
the answer of Isola. On that answer hung his faith 
in woman — in human nature. If she could so soon 
be won from him, she was unworthy of a thought, 
but he could still save her from so dark a doom as a 
union with Ernest would prove. His cheek burned, 
and his eye flashed, as Ernest spoke of his hopes — 
the encouragement which had almost assured him of 
success. Isola listened in utter silence, and, when her 
confident wooer had ceased to speak, her words fell 
like balm on the heart of the enforced listener. 

^^ And Mr. Ernest has dared to judge me thus," she 
said, in a tone of haughty composure. '* What en- 
couragement have I given that has led you to sup- 
pose me thus lightly won 1 A few months since I 
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was the betrothed of another. The bond was broken 
by myself, but did you for an instant suppose that it 
had been formed only in the spirit of coquetry ? " 

'< I supposed that you might have misunderstood 
your own feeiings — that a closer scrutiny had shown 
you that your heart was not in the contract, and — " 

Isola interrupted him impatiently — 

" Mr. Ernest, your knowledge of human nature 
may be consummate, so far as man is concerned, but 
a woman's heart — all its higher and nobler attributes, 
are undreamed of in your worldly wisdom. If you 
fancied that I could mistake the promptings of my 
own heart, in accepting his vows, you wronged me. 
I shrink not from the truth — I am the deceived, not 
the deceiver — I have loved as heaven alone can see— - 
it is for the last time." 

" The feelings will recover from the blow — time 
will renew their strength," faltered Ernest. 

" For many others it may be so — for me, never — ^I 
may be romantic — but all the fervor — all the trust 
that woman can bestow, have been lavished on one 
who seemed worthy — it was but seeming, yet that 
consciousness restores not the gifts which have been 
unworthily bestowed." 

" You do not love Langley yet ! You are calm— 
your beauty has recovered its lustre. Whence comes 
consolation to young affections so cruelly blighted 1 
I own I do not understand you. Miss Moreau." 

A faint and very sad smile quivered on the lip of 
Isola — " You never will understand me, Mr. Ernest. 
I have learned to commune with my own heart and 
be still. From suffering has sprung resignation — this 
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Itroke has taught the spoiled child of fortune, to bow 
before the decrees of Him to whom she is but as a 
grain of sand amid countless millions.^ 

" The axiom is proved true/* said Ernest, with a 
Cold sneer — "that yroman must ever be either lovers 
or devotees — ^but you are scarcely old enough for the 
latter yet. I had thought your soul of sterner stuff, 
Isola — ^your genius is too great to tread the common 
path marked out to your characterless sex." 

" If your sneer against my sex, Mr. Ernest, could 
boast of originality, I might feel an emotion of re- 
sentment. As it is, I vindicate the higher qualities 
of woman in my own person, by refusing to listen to 
the vows of a new lover, while the ashes of a former 
passion yet smoulder in my heart. What you term 
a devotee, I shall never become, but without a belief 
in the truths of religion I am humbled by a sense of 
my own nothingness. The consolations derived from 
that source have brought calmness to my heart, but 
they have not brought forgetfulness.** 

A half audible imprecation escaped the lips of Er- 
nest. 

" You have trifled with me most shamefully. Miss 
Moreau — ^but I will not reproach you — oh, Isola, I 
love you to madness — I will yet hope — ^^ 

"Do not deceive yourself, Mr. Ernest. I shall 
never love you as you desire. You proffered me the 
affection of a brother, and I accepted it, but I now 
understand your object, and at once defeat it — hence- 
forth we are merely acquaintances. I will no longer 
subject myself to the charge of coquetry from one 
who should have understood me better." 
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'^And you trample on a heart that adores you, 
from a romantic idea of constancy to a man who was 
ever unworthy of you — ^who loved another even while 
he avowed a preference for you," said Ernest hitterly. 

" 'Tis false, sir — ^false as the heart that coined the 
calumny," exclaimed a voice close heside him, and 
turning he confronted Langley, who pale as death, 
with every feature flashing with indignation, stood he- 
fore him. The rivals stood some instants glaring on 
each other. Ernest was the first to speak. 

" Listeners seldom hear good of themselves, Mr* 
Langley, and you have proved the truth of the adage 5 
hut this lady knows you too well to he deceived by 
your bravado. I will take her from a scene which 
must be disagreeable to her, and then return to settle 
with you." 

As he spoke, he attempted to approach Isola, but 
Langley stepped between them — 

<' I have just heard from the lips of Miss Moreau 
herself, that which gives me the right to interfere. You 
approach her at your peril. / will see her home, and 
then return, and when I tell her that a base and un- 
manly conspiracy against our happiness, has been dis- 
covered by me, and the proofs of your treachery are 
in my hands, she will not refuse to accompany me." 

Isola was pale and agitated, but as her eyes met 
those of Langley he felt that he was believed. 

'' I cannot leave this spot without the assurance 
that this unhappy misunderstanding shall not produce 
bloodshed," she said. 

" Fear not," replied Langley — " gentlemen only 
fight with those of their own standing, and Mr. Er* 
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nest, by his own conduct, has placed himself beyond 
the pale of honorable men. If you wish a further 
explanation await me here," continued Langley, 
sternly, as he drew the arm of Isola within his own. 

^' I shall await you, sir," was the brief reply. 

During their walk to the house, Langley explained 
to Isola the deception that had been practised on her, 
and placed in her hands the letters he had obtained 
from Annette. His illness had deferred the eclair' 
dsaement^ and in the meantime, Annette had, in com- 
pliance with his advice, removed into the country. 
The inquiries of Ernest, on his return to New-Orleans, 
had been so answered as to induce him to believe 
that she had perished with the fever. This was done 
at Annette's earnest request, for she was firmly im- 
pressed with the belief that when all became known 
to him, her life would not be safe from the fury of 
Ernest. 

"Annette is not far off," he continued — "she ac- 
companied me hither this evening to see you, and 
obtain forgiveness for the suffering she has occasioned 
you. I was seeking you to place before you an ac- 
count of Ernest's treachery, when old memories in- 
duced me to leave the carriage in the woods, and bid- 
ding Annette await my return, I entered the grove. 
A vague hope of meeting you there impelled me to 
go, and I had scarcely entered the alcove to rest a few 
moments, when your voice in conversation with Er- 
nest fell on my ear — oh, Isola ! how like a revelation 
from heaven, were your words. My own,* may I once 
more call you 1" 
Vol. II.— 16 
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The small band was placed confidingly in' his, but 
the quivering lips vainly essayed to speak. 

*< Beloved, I am answered," murmured Langley, 
pressing the band to bis lips and heart. 

They lingered an instant near the last turn in the 
shrubbery, which would bring them in view from the 
bouse. A dark figure stood within ten feet of them 
glaring on the form of Langley with a ferocious 
tcowl. 

" 'Tis too far to use my dagger," be muttered — 
*^ but here is my pistol, slow and sure — I will not kill 
bim while he is with the girl, though be deserves it — 
but for her, poor thing, it will be bitter enough, with- 
out shedding his blood at her feet." 

Langley parted from Isola a short distance from 
the door. " I will return to the grove, and rejoin you 
in half an hour. In the meantime, the packet will 
tell you all that I have not explained." 

" The grove," muttered the meditated assassin — " I 
will speed there toO; — its distance from the bouse will 
give me a chance of escape — ^yes, I will await him 
there." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

His brow was bent — ^his eye was glazed— 
He raised his ariD; and fiercely raised 
And sternly shook his hand on high, 

MARUioir. 



In the meantime, Annette had beoome alarmed at 
the protracted absence of Langlej, and in spite ofthe 
remonstrances of the driver, she left the carriage and 
crossed the wood on foot toward the grove, thinluog 
that from there she could easily find her way to the 
liouse. 

As she approached the grove Ae was surprised to 
hear a loud voice uttering imprecations, and raving 
as if in a paroxysm of insanity. The voice was so 
strained that she did recognise its tones, and advan- 
cing a few steps, she stood horror-stricken. Ernest 
with white lips and clenched hands, was before her, 
an expression of such concentrated rage on his fea- 
tures, that she was paralyzed. She made an effort to 
fly, but her limbs refused their support, and she sank 
down with clasped hands and a supplication for mercy 
on her lip. He sprang toward her with a wild cry — 

'' So, you're not dead — infamous, degraded wretch* 
You — you have betrayed me — ^you set this villain on 
my track, and are here to expose me to her contempt, 
but you shall never claim me as your husband. Yours I 
ha I ha ! I can laugh at such a claim. Who will be- 
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lieve that the proud, the crafty Ernest, would make 
such a thing as thx)U his wife. 

He dragged her from the ground with umnanly 
violence, and in the deadly terror that fell on her, 
she could only mutter some unintelligible words. 

" Speak, miscreant," he thundered, " Where have 
you concealed yourself 1 And what is your purpose 
in coming hither 1 You came witl^ Langley 1 — an- 
swer me before I take your life." 

Annette stood in his iron grasp perfectly passive for 
some moments, but as she looked on him, and remem- 
bered all her wrongs, a feeling of resentment arose 
toward him^and with«a degree of firmness that sur- 
prised herself, she replied. 

'' I did come at the request of Mr. Langley, to un- 
mask a deceiver, and prevent him, who is already the 
husband of ond woman, from winning another." 

" This to me % Do you dare say it 1 Prove your 
marriage if you can % " 

" The proofs are perfect, and the priest who united 
us, is ready at any moment to come forward and es- 
tablish the validity of the ceremony." 

Ernest gazed on her with surprise at her daring—^ 
she was no longer the meek, loving wife, but the out- 
raged and incensed woman, determined to assert her 
own rights at whatever cost to him. As he thus 
gazed his countenance darkened, until she raised her 
hands to shut out its baleful expression. He hissed 
in her ear — 

" Then take the doom you have deserved at my 
hands." 
. He suddenly wound his arms around her and clasp- 
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ing his fingers tightly over her slender throat dragged 
her toward a thicket of uJid^rwo6d within a few kei 
Of the spot On Which they had heeti standing. 

The motion had heen so sudden, that Annette had 
liot had time td Htteif a ery, and helpless from recent 
illness, i^he felt the suffocating <^lutch tfi his hands an 
her throat, without power to resist his murderous in^* 
tent. 

His eyes were fixed on the convulsed and hlack** 
ening features of his victim, and the death-grasp was 
tightening, when Ffftngois hounded from the wood 
and with a howl more like the cry of a wild heast 
than the toice of human passion, threw himself on 
Ernest and buried his dagger to the hilt in his side^ 

His hands relaxed their clasp, and, without a groaui 
hd fell back dead. 

As Langley was returning to his Interview with 
£mest, he was joined by Harry, who had just dis« 
mounted at the gate. A feW Words sufficed to explain 
td him why he was there, and whither he was goings 
and at his request, Sinclair accompanied him. As 
they drew ilearthe grove, they were surprised to hear 
sounds which indicated the presence of more than 
one person, and quickening their steps, they came in 
sight just &s Frangois sprang on Ernest, and inflicted 
the fatal blow. One glance enabled both to under* 
stand the scene, and as the young man stooped to raise 
his insensible sister, Sinclair laid his hand on his arm 

and said — 

" You are my prisoner, sir." 

In a few moments Annette revived sufficiently to 
be removed to the house. Frangois avowed the mo« 
Vol* U.— 16» 
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live that had brought him thither — his dogging the 
footsteps of Langlej, believing him to be deserving 
of death at his hands — his determination to hurrj 
back to the grove, and there await his coming. 

He arrived just in time to save his sister from the 
fury of Ernest, and inflict sununary justice on him. 
He knew at once that he had been the dupe of Er^ 
nest, and felt thankful that an imseen Providence had 
withheld him from taking the life of the truest friend 
his sister had known in her abandonment. 

After all had been explained} he was conveyed to 
town and lodged in the city jail to await his trial for 
the murder. 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 

Ohf thou mysterious heayen I It cannot be 

That I haye drawn the ylals of thy wrath. 

To burst upon me through the lifUog up 

Of a proud hearty elate in happiness I HfiiCAlf 8* 



We pass lightly over the subsequent weeks. Mrri. 
Ernest removed from the Hall, taking Annette with 
her, with an annuity which was sufficient to procure 
all the comforts of life, which had been secured to 
them by the beneficence of Mr. Sinclair. Frangois 
had been tried, and condemned to spend a few years 
in the penitentiary, as it was proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the jury^ that he had taken life in the defence 
of his sister. 

Again preparations were made for the marriage of 
Langley and Isola, and all were happy in the present, 
and in anticipations of the future. 

The bridal day of the lovers dawned most auspi- 
ciously, not a cloud heralded to the superstitious 
heart a future sorrow. Many congratulations wei'e 
Offered to the blushing Isola, when the happy circle 
assembled around the breakfast table. The meal 
over, they strolled into the sitting room, and the ladies 
found employment in arranging flowers in vases 
which were to decorate the rooms for the evening 
festival. Harry took up a paper, and commenced 
reading. His eye feU on the details of the trial of 
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the pirate Chief, and he read them aloud. Cele^^ 
shuddered. 

^'Poor man!" he has been condemned to death^ 
and so brief a space allowed hhn icfr i^pentance !" 

"Yes,'^ remarked Sinclain **lle hadf sd long 
Escaped the ^enging arm of juflftice, thait noW he itf 
in their power, they fear ttf grant hhn a long respite, 
lest he t^otild foil them at last." 

" I was in court yesterday," said Haiiy, " and had 
he been a prince, come to s/entence his judges, his 
bearing could not hare been more haughty. When 
his doom was reeu}, he loclied calftdy on {he c6tirt— ^ 
iiis cheek changed not its hue, his eye quailed not, 
and his haughty lip seemed to curl in scorn of those 
ItrbUnd him." 

'' When does he vHStet 1" a^ed Celettte with in' 
ierest. 

^^ A week hence — ^but We shoiuld ttot speak of such 
things to-day. Isola's bridal day must be filled with 
pleasant thoughts, and smiling hopes." 

^' My fancy strangely ]iiigetB rcfdnd this man," re-* 
plied Celeste^ '' 'Tis owing perhaps to his forbear-* 
ance when the attack on M. Duyemay's house wa^ 
threatened. Do you kuow any thing of his early 
history 1" 

«< Nothing worth relating. In truth, t know hii 
deeds so well, that all the romantic fictions told by 
the mob, do not make me think him less a bloody 
minded villain, and richly meriting his doom." 

" Yet it is hard to die by man's decree. To feel 
the life the great God has given strong in the bound* 
ing pulse, and in the elastic firame : to look on the 
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green earth bathed in the glad sunlight, and know 
the air he breathes is for a brief space allowed him 
by mortals like himself. It is a bitter doom, how« 
ever deserved!" 

" But you forget, my dear Celeste, how many this 
ruthless man has sent to the shades of death himself." 
" Ah, no ! that but adds terrors to his fate." 
"Well, you are incorrigible, I perceive — however, 
'tis woman's province to lean to the side of mercy. 
Uncle, have you forgotten our appointment to meet 
Mr. Langley at his office this morning 1 We shW 
be too late if we linger here." 

" Very true — ^I had forgotten. Let us go." 
Soon after their departure, Isola was summoned to 
her apartment, to consult with her mantau-maker on 
some part of the bridal paraphernalia, and Celeste sank 
into a reverie. The antique room, made cheerful by the. 
morning sunshine and the beautiful flowers — the fair 
young wife, leaning in an attitude of careless grace, 
on the large arm chair that sustained her, would have 
made a pretty picture for the artist to sketch. 
^ Of late, Celeste had been too happy for thought. 
Her wedded love had drawn a charmed circle around 
her, which no evil omen had power to enter. The 
past, with its shadowy fears and vague misgivings, 
was forgotten. The object of adoring love, her own 
heart at times almost oppressed with the fulness of 
her affection for her husband, she felt that she could 
never be sufficiently grateful to heaven for the bless- 
ings it had showered on her head. 

An hour passed and she was listening for the step 
of Harry every moment, when the door opened, and 
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a servant entered with a note. On a soiled and 
emmpled piece of paper, was written a request that 
she would see the bearer immediately, as he had 
something of importance to communicate. 

A sickening thrill shot through her heart, and <he 
words, simple as they were, seemed as if laden with 
some mysterious and fearful meaning. She possessed 
scarcely self-command sufficient to bid the servant 
show the bearer in. 

A tall, meagre locking man, who seemed as if just 
lecovering from a wasting illness entered. He bowed •^ 
low to her, and on the sallow and sickly features was 
an expression of interest and compassion, which madd 
her heart sicken. 

Why should he gaze on the favored child of fot' 
tune thus^ if he bad not stnne fearful new»tocoinmu« 
nicate ? 

*' You wished to see me on bueanesffl'^she znqnked 
in a faltering tone. 

^'I am the bearer of a letter to you, madam. The 
writer bade me say, that if you would learn the fate 
of your father, you must obey the instructicms con- 
tained in this paper."' • 

"My father I who are you sir 1 what do you know 
of my father 1" 

" Nothing, madam. I am the city jailer. The pi- 
rate Le Glerc is confined there, and he entreated me 
io deliver this letter to you. As 1 knew him before 
be became what he now is, I could not find it in my 
heart to refuse hiro.^ 

" Le Clerc know aught of my father ! Then he is 
no longer living. This sanguinary pirate must have — ^" 
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The fientence remained unfinished, for she had un- 
closed the letter, and at a glance seemed to take m 
the sense of its contents. They informed her that if 
fihe wished to obtain information respecting her father, 
the writer bid it in his power to gratify her. She 
was conjured to visit the prison, and demsoid an inter- 
view with Le Glerc, witbtHit informing her husband 
of her intention, as his knowledge of it would com- 
promise the safety of her father. He adjured her by 
the love that father had ever borne to her not to fail 
in following his directions. " If you do," the letter 
concluded, '^ you will repent it to the last moment of 
your existence, and the recollection of it, will darken 
every hour of your future life." 

After this she could no longer hesitate-^ 

" The writer of this requests that I will obtain ad- 
mittance to him — ^how is that possible V 

^^ That shall be my care, madam. You can wear a 
dark cloak and veil, and I will see that you are ad- 
mitted by my own private entrance. You will come, 
lady r ' 

" Yes — ^yes, I will not fail." 

She waved her hand, and obedient to the motion, 
the man glided from the room. 

Celeste fixed a long, shuddering gaze on the letter. 
The words now seemed to be traced in fire, and anon 
to be writhing serpents assuming every torturing form 
to her scarred mind. A fearful dread thrilled through 
her blood — images of terror seemed to float around 
her, and her brain grew dizzy with the fearful thoughts 
that crowded on it. What dreadful mystery was an- 
nounced by those lines 1 her father — the beloved and 
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cherished image, around which hadheen wreathed all 
the filial yearnings of an affectionate heart — his fate 
known to this wretched man — ^probably linked with 
his. The agony of such thoughts was too great to be 
borne — she started up, now dreading the arrival of 
Sinclair as much as she had lately wished it, and hur- 
ried to her apartment to prepare to go out. 

The carriage was ordered, and Isola came to her 
room, to learn what took her from home on that day. 
Her excuse was easily made — 

" A tale of distress rendered it imperatively neces- 
sary that she should call on the sufferers herself, and 
relieve them as soon as possible. 

She was so frequently in the habit of going on sim- 
ilar errands to the homes of poverty and affliction, that 
Isola was not surprised. 

" If you need my aid, command it, my dear, but I 
wish this had been made known to you on any other 
day." 

<' Any day — all days are alike to the woimded and 
crushed in spirit," she replied, and there was so mtich 
pathos in the tone, that Isola turned to look at her. 
She hastily drew a thick veil which she usually wore 
on errands of charity, and her friend did not catch a 
glimpse of the pale face beneath. 

The better to support her pretence, she ordered a 
basket of provisions to be placed in the carriage, and 
wrapped in a dark mantle, she threw herself back on 
the seat, a prey to wretched and agonizing fears. 

It seemed as if the drive would never end, and when 
the coachman stopped on the spot she had commanded. 
She scarcely waited for the steps to be lowered 
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before she sprang out, and hurriedly bidding him await 
her return, turned down a narrow street leading to the 
calaboose. The jailer had evidently been on the 
watch for her, for as she was rapidly passing to the 
front entrance, a door in the wall opened, and his 
voice called her name. Nearly sinking with agita- 
tion, she followed him into a small, low pitched room, 
in which sat a decent looking woman. 

Observing the extreme agitation of her visiter, she 
poured out a glass of wine, and insisted on her drink* 
ing it. Celeste gratefully accepted the offer, for she 
felt so faint and unnerved at the prospect of the meet* 
ing before her, that she feared her resolution would 
scarcely support her through it. 

The jailer left her a few moments, but soon returned 
and stated that the person she had called to see was 
ready {o receive her. Collecting all her powers for 
the approaching interview. Celeste arose and with a 
faltering step followed him through a long and gloomy 
passage. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" Come let me press thee to my breast, 

Then tieasure, without crimei my own ; 

• • • • • 

ThoQ pledge of pore and faithfal loTes ; 
Image of one I still deplore— 
Tet now her death a blessing proves 
She lives not to behold this hour." 



She heard the grating of the key in the rusty lock— 
the opening of the ponderous door, and a mist seemed 
to fall over her sight as it closed on her, and left her 
in the cell of the condemned criminal. She trembled 
so violently that she was compelled to lean against 
the wall for support. 

As she recovered her self-possession, she looked 
around the miserable place in which she stood. In 
one comer, on a heap of straw, sat a man with his 
wrists and ankles heavily ironed. His form was 
wasted almost to a skeleton — ^his features were thin 
and sallow, and his matted black hair hung in masses 
over his brow; but amid all the squalor that sur- 
rounded him, it was evident that the person before 
her had known better days, and had once been emi- 
nently handsome. There were the marks of deep 
suffering, such as the ' soul's war doth leave behind/ 
but if she had not known it, she would never have 
imagined herself in the presence of a map whose 
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bloody deeds had filled her heart with horror. There 
was none of the ferocity she had expected to see 
stamped upon the features. On the contrary, his 
dark eyes seemed to rest on her with an expression 
of pity and tenderness. 

He appeared to be laboring under strong agitation, 
and rising, with diffiulty he said, in a deep sad tone, 
which thrilled to her heart — 

" So you have come, and the fate of a father is not 
indifferent to you, though you are now surrounded by 
all that makes life desirable to the young." 

*' Yes, I am here to learn the fate of a parent who 
has never ceased to be dear to my heart. In mercy 
speak — what danger threatens him % If this feeble 
arm, aided by a heart that shrinks not, can avert it, I 
am ready to assist him, even though the iron strike 
deep within its inmost core." 

" You can save him from destruction — ^but can you 
bear to hear what your father is % Are you prepared 
to find him fallen — degraded % unworthy to look on 
you, much less to claim you as his child." 

" He is still my father," murmured Celeste. " I 
can bear any thing better than this horrible suspense. 
I am ready to do for him all that lies in my power. 
Speak ! — in mercy tell me all you know." 

The prisoner slipped one of his hands from the 
iron ring which confined it, and threw back the hair 
from his forehead. At the same moment he advanced 
%o that the light f^om the solitary window fell on hi« 
features. 

" Celeste." 

That name was uttered as one voice alone had ever 
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pronounced it. A "wild, heart piercing shriek rang 
through those prison walls, and she sank nearly insen- 
sihle on his bosom. In that calm, haughty face, 
though altered by time, and wasted by intense suffer- 
ing, she recognised her father. 

" That cry !" exclaimed Le Clerc, wildly straining 
her to his breast — " Oh, God ! it pierced my brain 
with its wild gush of agonized feeling ! Oh, happy 
doom ! my overtasked child never to awake from this 
death-like trance." 

His voice recalled her receding senses, and raising 
herself from his supporting arm, she said — 

'^ Ah, no ! a lighter blow perchance had struck me 
senseless, but this thrills with too keen an agony on 
every bared and quivering nerve to bring with it for- 
getfulness. Oh, misery! misery! — to find you at 
last — and thus !" and she covered her face with her 
hands and wept bitterly. 

" Celeste, you do indeed find me wretchedly situa- 
ted. Had not stern necessity compelled me to the 
disclosure, you should never have known that you 
are the pirate's daughter." 

" Can this be true !" she wildly asked. " The 
pirate's daughter ! Yes — yes — it must be so ! Am I 
indeed the child of that cruel man, of whoie deeds of 
daring I have read until my heart grew chill with 
horror 1 Father — oh! what could so harden your 
once kind heart 1" 

" Desperation ! I found myself an outcast with • 
curse resting on my head ; deprived of all for which 
men struggle through a feverish life, by the unjust 
will of him I believed my father. Shunned by those 



i^ho had once called me friend, I felt a^ savage joy In 
breaking every tie that bound me to my species. I 
wrapped my soul within the stem mantle of revenge^ 
Imd dark and terrible has been the requital of my 
wrongs. I have seen the proud man kneel for mercy^ 
the coward shriek in his agony, and wildly laughed^ 
las the gtirgling blood stifled the last cry upon the 
hueless lips. This was vengeance !" 

Celeste shrank shudderingly back. He had for- 
gotten chains — captivity — he was again the wild 
rover, at war with eVery human law^-Hreckless of 
every human tie — ^and she gazed on the flashing eye, 
the curling lip, with sickening terror. And this man 
was her fathelf I The Chief caught the expression of 
her white face, and a shadow seemed to fall on his 
features. He gazed mournfully on her an instant, 
and then in a softened lone continued. 

" You, at least, should not recoil from me. Celeste. 
Whatever I have been to others, few have beei^ loved 
&s I have loved you. Your pure heart I resolved 
should never be contaminated by the guilt of mine^ 
I knew it was death to be cherished by such a wretch 

-ns fate had made me, for a blight had fallen on all 
who truly loved me. I tore myself from you — trie4 
to stifle my deep and yearning interest in your fate, 
but I was not all lost. There were some lingerings 
of humanity still in my breast, and you alonfi^ of all 

• ^the breathing world I did not loathe. I have never 
lost sight of you, and while* fortune smiled on me 
*twas my delight to lavish on you my ill-gotten 
wealth. My evil fate would never have been reveal- 
ed tt> you, but the love of life b strong, and through 

Vol.. n— 17» 
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your filial affection alone, can I hope for the mimmrol' 
escape. Give me the power to unbind these limlw, 
and once more I will stand beneath heaven's bright 
blue arch, free as the winds." 

Celeste listened in bewildered silence. She was 
, too much overwhelmed, by the recent discovery, to 
have the power of thought. That parent over whose 
desertion she had wept in agonized sorrow — whose 
sufferings had inflicted the first severe pang on her 
heart, was now before her, a condemned felon I and 
she shrank with a feeling of dread and horror, from 
the conviction that her worst apprehensions were 
more than realized. 

" Is this the end of all my dreams V^ she muttered. 
>* Are all my fondly cherished memories to end thus ? 
Oh, God of mercy! sustain me through this trial, 
that my brain grow not wild — ^my heart-strings break 
not.'' 

"My daughter," said Le Clerc mournfully, "do 
you shrink from aiding me 1 — If sOy I can but die." 

"Die!" almost shrieked the distracted Celeste-^ 
" Die ! when / can save you ! If you would not 
drive me mad, use not such reproachful words. I 
would gladly give my life to wipe the stain of inno- 
cent blood from your soul — to rescue you from your 
impending fate." 

The unfortunate man again approached her, and 
drawing her toward him, threw his arm around her, 
and said in a tone softened by emotion — 

" And fallen as he is, you still love your father* 
Celeste, my child — my beautiful — my innocent, this 
brief moment repays me for y eara of sufiering. How 
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1 have loved you, only the lonely heart that has but 
one object on which to pour the gathered tenderness 
of years, can feel. Amid all your future life, think 
of me as one whose noblest feelings were made a 
fount of bitterness by the world's injustice, and who 
recidessly sought to avenge on all, the injuries of the 
few." 

. The sobs of Celeste rendered it almost impossible 
to distinguish her reply. So great was the agony of 
that moment, that she felt the impossibility of her 
wnmg heart ever again experiencing a severe pang. 
She remembered the necessity of making some ar* 
rangement for her father's escape, and after a struggle 
she overcame her violent emotion sufficiently to 
speak calmly on the measures to be pursued. 

" My noble child," said the chief, " I fear I have 
overtasked your strength." 

"No — ah, no. With the necessity, the power of 
endurance comes. I am calm — my heart beats no 
quicker pulse than usual — my voice falters not — let 
us speak of your escape." 

"A file is all I ask. With unfettered limbs no 
prison walls can hold me. A brief concealment in 
some unsuspected place, and I am safe." 

At the moment, she could think of no place so suited 
to their purpose as the stimmer-house. T^he lateness of 
the season prevented it from being a place of resort 
for the family. The key, fortunately, was in her pos- 
session, she promised to find the means of supplying 
him with a file, and that night at eleven o'clock to 
admit him to his place of concealment. 

" How shall I thank ydu, my beloved 1" said Le 
Clerc. 
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" If you have compassion on me, do not make the 
attempt," was the mournful reply. " In my present 
state of mind, one word may overset my reason, t 
have borne within the hour as much as nature will 
BustaiiL I will ndw hbve you make such arrange* 
ments as are necessary for your safety. 

<< Remember, Celeste, thatyduif husband must know 
nothing of this until I am siife frdm pursuit. He waii 
the means of bringing me hither, and my safety must 
not be compromised by his knowledge of my escape.'^ 

" You wrong Harry grievously, yet your wish shaU 
be obeyed. But will the jailer suspect nothing 1 " 

" No," replied her father. " He has no suspicion of 
the relation we bear to each other. That shall never 
be known through my agency. In my days of pros* 
perity I conferi*ed a favor on him which has never 
been forgotten. Had he dared do so, he would him* 
6elf have provided the means of escape. Now leavd 
me, my daughter, and as you love me, fail not in your 
endeavors to save me, for on you alone I depend." 

She obeyed him. A large bribe induced the jailer 
to deliver a small package to the prisoner, in which 
was concealed the file he desired, and Celeste return^ 
ed to her home to pass the intervening hours in a 
itate of mind bordering on madness. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Alas ! thou'rt pale, and on thy brow the drops 
Gather like night dew. — My beloved, hush — 
Calm thee. Thy speech seems of another World, 
And thou art loved of this. Btbon. 



P Once more Celeste was in her own room. She 
was alone. Oh, dreadful solitude ! peopled with the 
mocking fiends of despair ! She who that morning 
had welcomed the hright sun with a sense of grateful 
and unutterahle happiness, was now so crushed, so 
maddened hy the terrible certainty of her father's 
guilt, that she would have been an object of compas- 
sion to the poorest wretch who could still claim an 
untarnished name. 

Yet all this strife of feeling must be locked in her 
own heart — ^must be concealed even from Harry, for 
long and weary hours. It was Isola's bridal evening, 
and she must put the trappings of pride over her 
breaking heart, and mingle with the crowd. She 
walked the floor of her room until the shadows of 
evening were around her. Her maid came in and lit 
the lamps on her dressing stand — she then proceeded 
to lay out the robes which had been prepared for the 
evening festival. Celeste regarded them with a shud- 
der — ^but she suffered herself to be arrayed in them, 
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and assented to every suggestion of the girl without 
raising her eyes to the mirror. 

She remembered Isola, and fearing she might think 
her unkind in absenting herself at such an hour, she 
put strong constraint on her feelings, and went to her 
room. 

The beautiful bride was already arrayed in all the 
pomp of her bridal attire, and as Celeste looked on 
the fair cheek, just tinged with a soft blush, the quiet 
smile of happiness that rested on her lip, she thought 
she had never seen a creature half so lovely. 

" Ah, dear Celeste, I fancied that you had forgot- 
ten me. I have waited for your fairy fingers to give 
the last finish to my toilette it placing these orange 
blossoms in my hair," 

Celeste took the flowers, as she ssdd — 

" You will pardon me, Isola, when you know that 
I am suffering from a terrible head-ache. Ah, my 
beloved friend, if you are only as happy as you are 
beautiful, your fate will be written in bright charac- 
ters." 

The kiss she imprinted on Isola's brow, caused her 
to start, and for the first time she noted the ghastly 
paleness of her cheek. 

" Good heavens. Celeste ! you are ilL Your lips 
are like ice, and your hand is covered with a cold 
dew. Oh ! dearest, what — ^what has made you thus 1 " 

" It is nothing," said Celeste, smiling faintly, as 
she saw the alarm depicted on Isola's face, and felt 
the necessity of subduing it. " My brain is only a 
little giddy. Be not alarmed, Isola — I will return to 
my room, and take some trifling remedy for this 
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dreadful pain in my temples, and by the time our 
guests have arrived, I shaU be able to join them. I 
shall not permit my indisposition to mar the happi- 
ness of this evening." 

As she finished speaking she left the room. Isola 
gazed after her a moment, but her attention was claim- 
ed by the fair girls who officiated as bridesmaids, and 
a happy groupe those gay young girls made. They 
thought not 

" How many cares are on the wreath 
That bmds the bridal yeil." 

All was hope, love, *and happiness to their untried 
hearts. 

Life abounds in strange contrasts, and there could 
not have been a more painful one, than that apartment 
with its fairy forms in all the pride of dress, with their 
gay laughter and light hearts, to the pale, stricken being 
who stood alone by the side of a window, that the cool 
air of night might fan her throbbing temples. The tight- 
ly compressed lips — the energy with which the small 
hands were clasped, spoke eloquently of the bitter 
agonyj which was struggling for the mastery in her 
heart. 

" Oh, Father in heaven !" she murmured — " grant 
me strength to bear the burden of this hour." She 
sank on her knees, and fervently prayed to Him who 
had laid this fearful suffering on her. About half an 
hour afterwards, Harry came in, and inquired of Syl- 
via, his wife's maid, as he passed her on the staircase, 
" if her mistress was dressed 1" The girl answered 
in the affirmative, and he passed lightly to her room. 
. On opening the door he was surprised to see her 
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kneeling beside the window with her head resting on 
the wide seat, the jewels with which her hair was 
bound, glittering in the light of the lamps. He softly 
approached, and as he stood beside her, spoke in a low 
tone — 

" Celeste — imprudent love — see the night dews 
are falling around you. What is the matter, dearest 1 
Have fatigue and excitement overcome you V 

No answer came, and hastily removing the long 
curls that fell over her face, he started as the light 
fell on its death-like hue. 

" Good Heavens ! she is insensible !" was the ex- 
clamation that escaped him. He raised her, and 
placed her on a sofa; a long, quivering sigh burst 
from her bosom, and as he would have left her 
to summon assistance, he felt her hand feebly press 
his, as if to withhold him. A few moments more, 
and she unclosed her eyes, and looked on the alarm- 
ed face bending over her. 

" Is it you, love 1 Raise me up. Give me a little 
water. I shall be better presently." 

" You are very ill. Celeste. Dr. Liscom is in the 
parlor — ^I will go down and bring him to see you." 

" No — ^no, Harry — I am not ill — pray do not think 
so. I have suffered much this evening, but not in 
body — I was only overcome. The Doctor would 
prescribe rest and a composing draught. ' The first I 
cannot hope for — Rest — " she continued, with a sud- 
den burst of anguish — " Oh, would I were at rest I 
even in those slumbers from which there is no 
awakening. Ah! Harry, I have suffered more this 
evening than I thought I could have borne, but God 
gives strength to the stricken spirit." 
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" Who — ^what hag caused you to suffer thus, my 
beloved V inquired Sinclair, soothingly, for he evi- 
dently believed her in the delirium of fever. 

"One who should have shielded me from every 
eviL You think me delirious, Harry, Would to 
heaven I were — would that the grief which now 
oppresses me, were the horrid phantom of a dream. 
It is too— too real. Lool^n my pallid cheek — touch 
my icy hand : is there fever in the veins that send 
their current through itl My very voice sounds 
strange and hollow to my ears. All these betray a 
tale of no common suffering, yet it is one I am 
pledged not to reveal for many hours to come. This 
much I must say, for it would be vain to deny what 
may be read upon my brow." 

Sinclair seated himself beside her, and drew her 
head upon that breast which had fondly hoped to 
shelter her from every sorrow. 

^*And this mystery concerns your father?" he 
anxiously inquired. 

A visible shudder passed over her frame, and she 
said — 

** Oh, ask me not what I am pledged not to reveal ! 
Harry, you know worlds would not tempt me to de- 
ceive you." 

« Full well, beloved." 

" Then grant one boon as though it were the last 
I shall ever ask. Leave me alone : my mind is in 
such a state of agitation, that solitude alone can calm 
it. Go to our friends. It will seem strange that both 
should absent ourselves on Isola's bridal-night. Bear 
my excuses, and to-morrow all shall be explained." 
Vol. n.— 18 
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Sinclair at first refused to leave her, but her pas- 
sionate entreaties at length silenced his objections. 
Believing it best to soothe her agitated feelings by 
compliance, he said — 

" Your request shall be granted, dearest, though I 
know not why this icy chill thrills through my frame, 
as though some unseen danger menaces you, which 
my presence might avert. I know well that your 
request must bear some reference to your father, and 
until he wishes it, I will not ask his confidence." 

** Dear Harry, how shall I thank you for your for^ 
bearance V and as Sinclair gazed into the clear eyes 
that looked up to his, he saw that a troubled spirit was 
in their depths — a shadowy darkness that seemed to 
mirror the unutterable sufiering which pressed on her 
heart. 

*< My Celeste, your looks alarm me. Speak, tell 
me all — to me you may confide — it will lighten your 
grief to share it with another." 

" Spare me," she murmured — " not now — to-mor- 
row" — then suddenly winding her arms around him 
she continued in a voice so full of the wild emotions 
struggling in her breast, that it thrilled to his very 
heart. " Oh, Harry ! when you have learned all, will 
you still love me as now 1" 

"My own Celeste, surely you are bewildered. 
Each day that passes but more strongly binds my heart 
to you. Do you doubt my love 1" 

" Oh, no— but it must be put to a bitter test. There 
are things that may loosen the strongest bonds. For- 
give me, love, I know your generous heart too well 
to doubt you. See," she continued, pointing to an 
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alabaster clock that stood on the mantel — " see it is 
nearly the hour for the ceremony. Bear my best 
wishes to Mr. Langley, and my beloved Isola, for all 
happiness ; my regrets that my indisposition prevents 
me from joining them. Do not suffer Isola to come 
to me — I cannot bear the agitation of an interview. 
Tell her that quiet will restore me by the morning." 

Sinclair obeyed her wishes. He prevented Iso'la 
from going to her room, and answered all inquiries 
with forced calmnei». With an apprehensive and 
foreboding spirit he mingled with the gay crowd be- 
low. The ceremony was performed, and a few hours 
before he could not have believed that an event which 
had been so cheerfully anticipated, should in reality 
have afforded him so little happiness. His own heart 
was too heavy to have mnch sympathy with mirth. 

Several hours passed, and as master of ceremonies, 
Harry found so many calls on his attention, that it 
wa» impossible to escape even for an instant. He had 
ient to the apartment of Celeste several times, and 
the messenger reported all as quiet. In the hope thdt 
she was sleeping he resigned himself as well as he 
could, to the necessity of seeming gay. 

" There is no happiness without alloy," said Lang- 
ley as he passed him. '* I had fondly hoped that this 
evening, which is so aui^icious for me, would have been 
equally happy to all those most dear to me. Mrs, 
Sinclair will, I hope, be quite recovered from this 
sudden attack by to-morrow. It pains me to see yotir 
brow so overshadowed." 

" I am on my way to see her now. At her earnest 
request, I left her to obtain some repose* Aa her rocHn 
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is on the opposite side of the house I thought she 
might not he disturbed by the music. I shall return 
directly — " 

He sprang rapidly up the stair-case, and softly un- 
closing the door of Celeste's apartment entered with a 
light step. The lamps were still burning, rendering 
the room as light as day, but Celeste was not there. 
The bouquet which had been arranged with artistic 
skill in the morning, was now scattered on the floor, 
and the pillows of the sofa on which he had left her 
reclining, were tossed out of place, as if the occupant 
had been too restless to remain a moment quiet. 

" Surely, she could not be so imprudent as to ven- 
ture out," he muttered, more vexed than he would 
have cared to acknowledge he could be with his adored 
Celeste. He approached a window and looked out : 
an unclouded moon was bathing the lawn in its sil- 
very radiance — 

Suddenly he heard a pistol fired in the direction of 
the summer-house : a shriek was borne on the still 
night-air — that wild cry appeared to freeze every drop 
of blood m his veins, for in it he recognized the voice 
of his wife. 

Sinclair stood for an instant incapable of moving, 
but the sound of many confused voices below, aroused 
him, and darting from the room he ran wildly toward 
the scene of strife. 
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f CHAPTfiR XXX* 

i^he is ttot dtad ! Shd could not die-^ 

Bo yoiiDg-«-so fair^so pUrife-^ 
Spare me, in pity spare this bolt ! 

All else I can endure. 
Take hope — take peace^this blighted heacj 

Strike with thy heaviest rod ! 
Biit leave nie this thy sweetest booO) 

Give back my childy ohj God ! 

AlfllA toRJL^OWATii 

AiTtB. Sinclair left Celeste, she employed herself^ 
la endeavoring to summon calmness for her approach^ 
ing interview with her father. Oh the issue of that 
interview, she felt) depended the small share of pea6e 
tiiat might henceforth he hers : happiness she no lon^ 
ger looked for — the hlow that had fallen on her was 
too stunning — too heart-crUshing, for a single hope td 
j*ear its hlossoms over the wretchedness the late dis^ 
tovery had Wrotighf. 

The clock at length dtrtick the hoiir agreed on fot 
tiieir meeting in the summer-house. She arose, and 
Wrapping a dark cloak arotind her, descended a pri* 
vate staircase leading to the hack pdrt of the house, 
and stepped out on the yard. The night was very 
beautiful — ^the transparent atmosphere seemed lumi- 
nous with the myriads of sparkling stars that gemmed 
the heavens, and the sweet moon, with half her silvery 
face turned to the earth, appeared to smile softly oil 
the scene. 

Vol. n.— is* 
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The sounds of music were wafted to her on the 
bight winds. She shivered as they reached her eai>-*- 
to her they came as the last wail of anguish hreathed 
over buried happiness. Within the compass of a few 
brief hours, the sbrtovrs of a life appeared to have 
been compressed, and she felt that for her, hope had 
worn its last smile i .never more could it chase the 
gloom a father's guilt had thrown over her earthly lot^ 

With slow and faltering steps she reached the stun- 
mer-house. The blinds were carefully closed, and she 
had herself conveyed wine and other refreshments to the 
place. She carried in her hand a boi of matches for 
the purpose of lighting the lamp. She paused an in- 
iftant on the threshold, but the breathless solitude 
around, told her that her father had not yet arrived. 
Taking the precaution to remove the lamp to a comer 
of the room, she placed a chair before it, over which 
she threw her cloak, to conceal the glimmer of light 
from any casual wanderer in that direction. She then 
threw herself on the sofa to await his arrival, with what 
calmness she could command. 

Half an hour passed — half an hour of thrilling sus- 
pense — of agonizing fears- — of maddening doubts ! It 
was a brief space, but crowded with such suffering as 
ages of happiness could not repay. Should he not es- 
cape ! There was madness in the thought. What could 
detain him so long beyond the promised hour, if he had 
not failed in his attempt 1 Wrought up to a state of ap- 
prehension she could no longer endure, Celeste rushed 
toward the door, determined to seek him. As she threw 
it open, a tall figure stood before her, and with a sti- 
fled cry, she was once more clasped to her father's 
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heart. He bore her to a seat and again and again 
kissed the icy brow that rested against his breast, as 
he murmured his blessings and his thanks for the ser- 
vice she had rendered him. 

> " Be calm my child. Let the assurance of my safety 
bring peace to your overtasked heart. I have seen 
one, since I left the prison, who holds himself in readi- 
ness to aid my escape. A few hours more, and I shall 
be faraway." 

Celeste withdrew herself from his encircling arm, 
and spoke in a voice so deep — so solemn that her 
father listened in silent aWe. 

" And whither 1 Father, if you would have me live 
you must renounce your past career. If you do not, it 
will be mercy in you to drive home your dagger to my 
heart, and with one blow, end life and suffering. I 
cannot live, and know you what you are." 

After a pause he answered — " 

" Your words were not needed. Celeste, to point 
out the path I must pursue. Already is my solemn 
vow registered on high, to live a life of penitence. I 
seek a new home in a green isle far in the southern 
seas — its shores are washed by ocean's bright blue 
waves, and earth is robed in flowers of gorgeous dyes : 
while from her fertile bosom, spring such fruits as 
will sustain man's life. Ft-ee as the forest childj I'll 
roam, unfettered by the laws that man has made. In 
the deep solitudes of nature I will teach myself the 
lesson of repentance." 

" My father, how deeply I thank you for those 
blessed words I With the sweet consciousness that 
your repentance is accepted — that you had forgive- 



ness from Him who judges not as man judges, t-coiAd 
once mote go forth without the burning brand of 
shame upon my brow." 

" Shame ! It is a bitter thought but true — I have 
brought degradation on thefe ! If %ho freely had 
poured forth each di'op of hlobd iinai coturses in my 
veins, to save you from one pang. But words are 
idle — they cannot recall the bitter past. I am faint 
with weariness and thirst — even my iron frame be* 
gins to yield beneath the weight the last few montlur 
have pressed upon it." 

" Here is wine," said Celeste, rising and approach*' 
ing the tables " I made such provision for your com-* 
fort as could be done withotit suspicion.*' 

Le Clerc drew near the table and helped himself^ 
While he was thtis employed. Celeste went to the doo^ 
and looked out. In doing so, she passed a window 
which appeared to te impetfectly closed— as she 
attempted to^ fasten it more securely, the thrilling 
remembrance of the strange emdtions she had once 
felt on that spot, came back to her mind, and com- 
pletely unnerved her. Again that nameless terror 
caused the cold drops to stand on her brcrw, and 
the hair to creep upon her temples as if instinct 
with life. Her hand fell powerless beside her, and 
■with an effort she reached the door in time fot^ 
the gush of cool night air to relieve the sickening 
sense of suffocation which overpowered her. 

She had stood there but a few moments^ when the 
sound of approaching footsteps startled her, and si 
harsh voice spoke near enough to be distinctly BXi'* 
dible. 
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"We have him now safe enough— the old chap 
little thought we should so soon track him to his 
hiding place. Now, my men, stand fast. Two of us 
will rush in and secure him, while the rest keep 
watch outside to prevent his escape." 

Paralyzed by the imminence of the danger, Celeste, 
stood an instant incapable of moving — it was but an 
instant — the next moment she felt as if nerved for any 
emergency — starting forward she exclaimed — 

" They come who would lead you to death. Fly, 
that window is not fastened — throw it open and take 
to the river." 

Almost instinctively her father understood her, and 
following the direction of her finger, he sprang to the 
window, with a pistol grasped in his hand. As he 
reached it, the two men entered — one threw himself 
forward to prevent his escape — Le Clerc felt his grasp 
on his arm, and turning placed his pistol to his breast 
and fired. The man fell with a heavy groan. With 
an imprecation the remaining one levelled his own 
pistol with sure and deadly aim. 

The window was already open — ^his foot was on the 
sill, when she who gazed with eyes dilated with hor- 
ror on the scene of blood, saw that it was too late. 
With a cry of such thrilling agony as could only is- 
sue from the lips of one in such extremity, she rushed 
forward and threw herself before her father. True to 
its fatal mission, the ball pierced the bosom of the 
gentlest and most affectionate of human creatures. 

Horror struck at so unexpected an issue, the officer 
dropped his pistol, and stood rivetted to the spot. 

Le Clerc made no further attempt to escape : be 
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raised hi» daughter in his arms, and endeavored to 
stannch the life hlood that was welling from her side. 

The sound of the pistols had alarmed the house, 
and a strange groupe of pale faces, thus suddenly 
summoned from revelry to a scene of violence, were 
soon collected around the dying Celeste. 

The men who had been stationed without, entered 
and endeavored to close around their victim. Raising 
the body of his daughter in his arms he strode to the 
door, and in a tone that made every heart quail, said — 

*' Stand off! I say, stand off! This single arm has 
strength to hurl ye to destruction. I am as the tiger 
baited in his lair — lay not your finger's weight upon 
me, or I'll tear ye piecemeal." 

The men shrank back, appalled by the awful face 
that glared on them. Every emotion that can render 
8 human countenance terrible i& look on, seemed 
there to be struggling for the mastery. He kneeled 
upon the sod, and spoke to the lifeless form upon his 
breast, and every heart there, was touched by the 
anguish breathed in his voice — 

*' My child, look up ! Oh, speak to me once more. 
It cannot be ! Thou art not dead ! In mercy look 



on me once more." 



At that moment, Sinclair, like a maniac, rushed 
through the crowd. Alas ! what a scene met the 
idolizing husband. His wife supported on the breast 
of him he recognised at a glance as the pirate Chief' 
tain, her jeweled hair hanging* loose over her person, 
and dabbled with her own blood. 

'< Great God what does this mean," he exclaimedr 
•♦Who has done thisV' 
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At that moment Celeste unclosed her eyes, and 
fleeing Harry, she gasped — 

"Has he escaped V 

*' Who — ^who escaped," said Harry, as he wound 
his arms around her, and took her from the breast 
that sustained her. 

" My fkther — ah, no f she murmured, as her eye 
fell on the towering form that slowly arose from its 
kneeling position. " He still* is here, and I — I die 



in vain." 



**Your father !" repeated Sinclair. "Good hea- 
vens, how can that be !" 

" Yes, her father and destroyer," said the unhappy 
man. " She threw herdelf before me, and received 
within her breast the ball designed for me. Oh, 
wretch ! accursed wretch ! Has just heaven no blast- 
ing bolt to scorch these limbs — to crush me into no- 
thingness !" 

" Oh, father ! speak not thus. Fam happy. Better 
thus to die upon the breast whose love is yet unchill- 
ed, than live till darkening years have brought the 
doom which time must bring to all." 

" Is there no hope — ^no help V wildly asked Sin- 
clair. " Send for a surgeon. Oh, where is Dr. Lis- 
coml he was here an hour since.". 

The physician was already standing beside her, 
feeling the fluttering pulse, but the distracted husband 
saw him not. Pale as death, Isola stood with her 
hands clasped over the chilling one of her friend^ 
while Mr. Sinclair gave vent to his feelings in audi- 
ble lamentations. 

" Oh, Doctor," said Harry — " Is there not some 
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hope 1 Let us remove her to the house. Let the 
wound be examined. It may not be mortal." 

The Doctor shook his head. 

"Better remain as still as possible. A few mo- 
ments and all will be over. Would to God it were 
otherwise, my friend, but I cannot deceive you. Mo- 
tion would instantly produce desCth." 

Harry bowed his head, and with a last effort Celeste 
spoke, and as those dimming eyes looked up to his, 
he felt that such love as hers could triumph over 
death itself. 

Oh, Harry, could I coin my waning life into one 
word, which could express to you the depths of my 
devotion, I would breathe it in your ears, as a spell 
in future years to bring me to your memory." 

" It needs it not. Oh, never from my brain can 
this hour of mortal agony depart !" 

"Say not so, beloved — I would have our brief 
span of happiness become a hallowed memory to thy 
heart. Kiss me, dear Isola. In heaven I'll pray for 
your happiness with him you have chosen. Where 
is my good uncle 1" 

" Here, my own darling," and the old man came 
forward, and kneeling beside her, pressed his lips to 
her cold brow. 

" I cannot see," she murmured. *'My father come 
near me. Give me your blessing before I die." 
With the last words the pure spirit passed away. 

Scarcely conscious of the reality of the terrible 
scene before him, Harry still knelt with the lifeless 
body pressed to his bosom, his eyes rivetted on the 
face which could never more smile on him. Le Clerc 
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gassed on him an instant, and then bitterly repeated 
the last words of his daughter. 

"My blessing! My blessings are but curses, or 
you would not now lie there in death's embrace. 
'Tis well, young man," he continued, addressing 
Sinclair — " Your sorrow is too deep for words, while 
mine is as a mighty torrent spuming all boundaries — 
flooding the visible world — quenching the light of 
heaven. Oh, my child ! A spotless angel has been 
offered up a sacrifice for me ! Thus I appease those 
manes which cry aloud for vengeance." 

As he thus spoke, he di'ew a dagger from his bosom 
and attempted to plimge it in his breast. The hands 
of those near him were too quick — and he was spee4* 
ily disarmed. Finding himself baffled in his attempt 
on his own life, by a sudden exertion of the giant 
strength he possessed, he freed himself from the grasp 
of those who held him, and darting into the shade qf 
the trees was lost to view. 

No pursuit wats attempted. The sympathy felt for 
the family thus suddenly and terribly bereaved; and 
the consciousness that the criminal had already been 
punished by a higher power, more heavily than by 
human laws, withheld every one from wishing to re- 
capture him. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

'< She llcth like a statnc; white and cold. 

Like ihe pure marble of some sculptured column, 

The long bright hair sweeps down in many a fold 

O'er the hig^h brow— wan with death's hues, and solemn.^' 



T She died youlig! How much that is sorrowful, 
yet full of -poeirj, is expressed in those brief mono- 
syllables. They tell of the severing of strong ties — 
of the blighting of young affections ; but they also 
bring to the fancy the many wearing cares escaped — 
the bright spirit released ere a hue was stolen from 
the " glory of the earth, or the beauty of the flower," 
ere the warm heart was chilled by the disappoint- 
ments of life. 

" Whom the gods love die young," 

is a trite quotation, yet how beautiful ! 'Tis sweet 
to recall the young loveliness that made the sunshine 

of our hearth, and dream that the angel spirits pined 
for the presence of their fair sister while she yet 
lingered in this vale of tears ; and they asked a boon 
of Him in whose praise they tuned their heavenly 
harps, and the boon was the translation of the lovely 
spirit to that world where sin and sorrow are un- 
known. 

She died upon the breast whose love was yet un- 
chilled — the seal of immortality was placed on that 
passion which the dreams of romance would persuade 
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Qs is unchanging : but alas ! the teachings of sad elc« 
perience top surely prove how soon 

<< The angel darkens from the mortaPs brow." 

What had life with its wearing cares — its fading 
hopes, and blighting disappointments, to offer in ex** 
change for €uch a fate 1 

It was night, and Sinclair sat alone by the corse of 
his loved and lost. He would suffer that last watch 
to be shared by no other. Alone with his dead, was 
the stricken mourner. The eyes that had never be- 
fore failed to reply to his, were closed forever, and 
the cold lips had a placid smile on them chiselled 
there by the hand of death. 

He kneeled beside the couch and attempted to pray. 
A groan of anguish broke the stillness which reigned 
in the apartment, and a wild figure approached the 
bier, and looked on the young victim that lay there^ 
The lamps which illumined the room, cast their sick- 
ly radiance on a face on which the spirit of desolation 
sat enthroned. 

The change that a few hours had wrought was so 
great that even Sinclair did not recognise him. The 
tall form was bent, and tottered as with the weight of 
years — his face was colorless as that of the corse on 
which he gazed, and around the mouth, and on the 
lofty brow, were many deep wrinkles, which had 
never before been seen there. 

"What means this intrusion 1 Who are youl" 
said Harry, sternly. 

'* Peace — peace, young man — I am one on whom 
the wopM has placed its ban, and on whom God has 
poured the vials of his wrath. Let me here breathe 
forth the anguish of my soul, by the corse of my 
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victim and my child. Yes, the curse has fallen ! I 
deemed its hittemess was past when her mother was 

taken from me, but now ! Oh, my child, I 

deemed thy youth, beauty, and innocence a sufficient 
exemption from the malediction that has followed me ! 
* May all you desire he withheld. May those you lave 
le blasted in your sights and every hope of happiness 
vnthered by that God who is about to judge my soulJ 
Those were the dreadful words, and they are fulfilled. 
I have drained the bitter draught prepared for me to 
the very dregs." 

« Wretched — ^wretched man !" said Sinclair.—^ 
*< Have you not yourself wrought out the fulfilment 
of those awful words 1 Has not your < hand been 
against every man, and every man^s hand against 
you' in self defence 1 Could you^dare to hope that 
just heaven would have no retribution for crimes like 
yours 1 Behold the hand of God ! There was but 
one avenue to your darkened soul, and she, the purest 
of his creatures was made the instrument of vengeance 
on yourself. Look your last, and leave me to my 
watch of love. Mine is the right, if love can pur* 
chase it.'' 

" If love ! Poor boy ! think you your love for one 
you had known a few brief months, equal to that 
which has grown with her growth ; seeing in her the 
idol of my young years, blended with a parent's pride 
Bnd love. God is just^-I am rightly punished. 1 will 
devote the wretched remnant of my life to penitence. 

He seized one of the long ringlets that hung over 
her marbled forehead, and severing it from her head, 
hastily left the room. 

Since that night the pirate has never been heard of. 
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CONCLUSION. 



-In my heart is a spot 



Where other griefs and fears come not ; 

Hallowed hy love, by memory kept, 

And deeply honored — deeply wept. L. E. L. 



Harry Sinclair returned to his profession, in 
which he attained a high reputation: hut amid the 
active duties of life he has not forgotten the hrief 
dream of love, that cast its halo over his early years. 
A life of active service has embrowned his cheek, and 
perchance the memory of that one deep and lasting 
sorrow, has prematurely tinged with grey his dark 
locks, but the handsome Captain Sinclair is still as 
much admired among the fairer part of creation, as 
in those more juvenile days, when he was known as 
the dashing Lieutenant ; and Harry in society seems 
as other men ; it is only when alone, that the melan- 
choly past asserts its sway over him. In the solitude 
of night, on the wide ocean, with the stars of heaven 
as the sole witnesses of his emotion, the proud man of 
the world sufiers the mask to fall, and the grief that 
never dies, to wring from him expressions of sorrow 
at the tragical fate of his first and last love. 

Isola still fondly cherishes the memory of her 
friend, and in her own fair daughter blooms another 
Celeste whose fate bids fair to be a happier one than 
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that of her namesake. The sunshine has heen cm her 
path — few and transient clouds have dimmed her 
horizon. Her husband has attained a distinguished 
station, but the applauses of the world have never 
sounded sweeter to his ear than the ''still small 
voice " of domestic love. In his home, with his fair 
wife, and lovely children, Langley acknowledges 
that the purest happiness he has ever known, has 
been found. 

■ In a room appropriated exclusively to Isola's own 
use, hangs a portrait of her lost friend, taken in her 
bridal dressy and many hours of her life has Isola 
spent beside that smiling image, recalling the houcs 
of childhood and youth : but amid the tears of regret 
that sometimes fall over her early fate, she acknowl- 
edges that with her keenly sensitive spirit, it was bet- 
ter even thus. The shadow could never have utterly 
departed from her heart, and she was mercifully 
spared the pangs of a life-long regret. 

Seymour married the fascinating Miss Gordon, and 
settled on a place adjoining that of hi$ friend Langley. 
The tragic memories connected with Magnolia Hall, 
induced Mr. Sinclair to part with the estate, and 
spend the remainder of his life under the roof of 
Langley. 

Miss Duvernay accepted a foreign Count, and went 
to France to live on his patrimonial inheritance — the 
said inheritance consisting of a Chateau in ruins, and 
a good sized potatoe field. The fair Laura had how- 
ever, the gratification of being called Madame la 
Comptesse, and the fortune settled on her by her 
father was (][uite suilicient for all the elegancies of 



^ 
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life. Mortimer still spouts poetry, but has never 
met with a being sufficiently etherealized to tempt 
him to put on the fetters of Hymen* 
f.. Frangois conducted himself in so exemplary a 
^ ' manner, that the term of imprisonment was shortened 
by the clemency of the Governor, and Claudine and 
himself occupy the tavern, which is much improved 
in character and appearailce. 

Mrs. Ernest and Annette live in great seclusion. 
The affectionate attentions of Annette, have com- 
pletely won the heart of the old lady. Mr. Sinclair 
occasionally visits them, when he can tear himself 
from his arm chair, and his beloved pets, Isola's bright* 
eyed children. 



THE END. 



TO THE READER- 

The preceding pages are founded on some incU 
dents related to me by a lady, who vouched for their 
truth. She had herself seen the heroine, of whose 
character and appearance, that of Celeste is a literal 
transcript. 

The impression they produced at the time, induced 
me to write a short story entitled ' The Curse,' which 
was widely circulated in the papers of the day. 

At the suggestion of a literary friend, I have re- 
modelled the materials in my possession, and with the 
addition of a few fictitious characters, the preceding 
work is the result. 

E. A. D. 



